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“The trouble with workbooks,”’ 


the English teacher said, “‘is that they teach mechan- 
ics—language skills—as though these were ends in themselves. They leave the 
student to make his own applications—and he’s not quite up to that. So much 
of the time spent with English workbooks is wasted, I feel.” 


And right then and there we knew we had a convert 
—to the new Finch-Rand MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH workbooks for grades 
7, 8, and 9. For here, at last, is a series of workbooks that never loses sight of the 
purpose of workbooks: skills for use, mechanics for communication. In other words, 
workbooks to teach the mechanics of communication so boys and girls can use 


them to read, to write, to talk, to listen. 


This may seem a truism, this idea of applying skills. 
But we challenge you to find, outside of MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH, a 


workbook series which bends a// its content to this one central purpose. 


MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH is devoid of “‘busy 
work,” of learning-by-rote. There are plenty of older workbooks of this type. 
MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH isa junior high school workbook series for teach- 
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THE SURVIVAL OF UPTON SINCLAIR 


GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


Upton Sinclair has been writing books 
for more than forty years. He began, 
back in 1898 when he was only twenty, 
by turning out eight thousand words a 
day of military and naval juveniles for 
Street and Smith; and by these labors he 
supported himself for the next five or six 
years. He nevertheless found time to 
write serious novels, and Springtime and 
Harvest (later called King Midas) ap- 
peared in 1901. He made his first sensa- 
tion with The Journal of Arthur Stirling 
in 1903 and had his first financial success 
with The Jungle in 1906. His most recent 
financial success goes by the name of 
Dragon’s Teeth and is dated 1942. 

Anyone who knows American literary 
history for the past half-century knows 
the importance of mere survival. It may 
be an accident, or it may not be, that so 
many of Sinclair’s contemporaries 
Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, Jack Lon- 
don, for instance—died prematurely. It 
is not an accident that Theodore Dreiser, 
whose career began at about the same 
time as Sinclair’s, has published no novel 
in more than fifteen years. We are all 
familiar with the declining reputations 
of Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
James Branch Cabell, and others who 





* Author of The Great Tradition, Only One Storm, 
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have shone more or less brilliantly in 
these past decades. The fact that Thom- 
as Wolfe’s entire life-span fell within the 
period of Sinclair’s literary career is dra- 
matic rather than significant, but it does 
help to remind us that, since the days of 
Howells and James, the brief career has 
been the rule rather than the exception 
in American letters. I can think of only 
two or three other American authors in 
their sixties who are doing work of impor- 
tance, and of none who has been writing 
over so long an interval of time. 

During this entire period Upton Sin- 
clair’s work has only once been in fash- 
ion. The Jungle, coming in the midst of 
the muckraking decade, appealed to the 
readers of Steffens and Baker and Tar- 
bell, to the readers of Robert Herrick’s 
Memoirs of an American Citizen and Da- 
vid Graham Phillips’ The Plum Tree. But 
the muckraking movement declined, and 
Upton Sinclair went out of fashion, 
though he refused to acknowledge the 
fact. Through the twenties he remained 
a propagandist, moralist, reformer— 
everything that Mencken said an author 
ought not to be. The socially-conscious 
thirties should have been more tolerant, 
but left-wingers—myself included—held 
against him his middle-class background 
and preoccupations, his moralism, his in- 











difference to Marxism. The pact between 
Germany and Russia closed a period and 
interrupted, if it did not end, a good 
many literary careers; but Upton Sin- 
clair went right on working, as he had 
done through all the other crises and 
changes in the intellectual climate. 

The Lanny Budd series—World’s End 
(1940), Between Two Worlds (1941), 
and Dragon’s Teeth (1942)—has again 
brought Sinclair into popular favor, and 
these books have even received kinder 
words from the reviewers than their au- 
thor is used to. But he still does not exist 
for the serious critics, especially the 
younger ones—those nourished on the 
seven types of ambiguity. The story goes 
that two of the younger critics were talk 
ing together, and one of them said that he 
was working on a study of William Dean 
Howells. “I don’t see,” said the other, 
“how you can be interested in Howells. 
He isn’t difficult enough.” Neither is 
Upton Sinclair. 


Soon after the writing of The Journal 
of Arthur Stirling, which was an appeal 
for the special treatment of highly en- 
dowed individuals, Sinclair was convert- 
ed to socialism, and it was as a Socialist 
that he wrote The Jungle. ‘The surprising 
profits of that volume—the first of sev- 
eral fortunes to be spent on his causes— 
went to the establishment of a Socialist 
colony in New Jersey. In the same year, 
1906, he was a Socialist candidate for 
Congress, making the first of half-a-dozen 
campaigns for public office. ‘There was a 
scandal growing out of the Socialist col- 
ony, and a few years later there was a 
divorce scandal. Always there was tur- 
moil and controversy. In 1914, Sinclair 
picketed Rockefeller’s offices in the inter- 
ests of the Colorado miners. In 1923, Los 
Angeles police arrested him for reading 
the Constitution. In 1927 he challenged 
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Boston’s censorship. And in 1934, hav- 
ing secured the Democratic nomination 
for the governorship of California, he 
went before the voters with his EPIC 
plan and was defeated in a campaign of 
singular and sinister virulence. 

In spite of all this, books and pam- 
phlets appeared at the rate of two or 
three a year. Some were good and some 
were bad. Although there are some 
critics who admire Love’s Pilgrimage and 
Sylvia, and though there is much in both 
books to show the diversity of Sinclair’s 
talent, it seems to me that King Coal 
(1917) is the first book after The Jungle 
to indicate his full power as a novelist of 
the social scene. If the people of the up- 
per class are sometimes stiff and inhu- 
man, the workers have great vitality; and 
so has Hal, the aristocratic hero. What 
is most impressive in King Coal, how- 
ever, is the evidence that Sinclair had 
learned how to assimilate the vast quan- 
tities of information his restless mind col- 
lects. There are no solid blocks of exposi- 
tion in King Coal as there are in The Jun- 
gle; the documentation is there, but it is 
an essential part of the story. 

Rather surprisingly, Sinclair did not 
continue the artistic advance made in 
King Coal. The fiction written between 
1917 and 1927, when Oz appeared, is 
mostly trivial and inferior. But within 
that decade Sinclair did write his great 
series of pamphlets: The Profits of Re- 
ligion, The Brass Check, The Goose Step, 
The Goslings, Mammonart, and Money 
Writes. All of these books have the same 
virtues and the same faults. For exam- 
ple, both The Brass Check and The Goose 
Step, which had the greatest influence, are 
tremendous collections of facts—facts of 
the most startling import to anyone who 
had believed that our great newspapers 
and our great universities were as impar- 
tial as they pretended to be. To have 
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these facts brought together was sensa- 
tional and extremely useful. On the oth- 
er hand, as many critics gleefully pointed 
out, trivial incidents, often out of Sin- 
clair’s experience, were treated in as 
much detail as scandals of national mag- 
nitude, and the very quantities of factual 
material tended to get in the way of an 
understanding of journalism or educa- 
tion as such. Yet, whatever their faults, 
these books stand as examples of muck- 
raking at its best: the patient quest for 
information that men have done their 
best to conceal and the fearless publica- 
tion of what these same men are deter- 
mined, by whatever means necessary, to 
keep unknown. 

Oil came in 1927—the same year as 
Money Writes—and Boston in the next 
year. Here was the best work Sinclair 
had thus far done; and Mountain City, 
which appeared in 1929, was not much 
inferior. But again his creative career 
was interrupted when he responded to 
the depression with a series of pamphlets 
and finally with his EPIC campaign. For 
a time this campaign seemed to have ex- 
hausted him, and an incautious critic 
might have said that another American 
novelist was taking his place on the shelf. 
He wrote much, but there was little in 
what he wrote to suggest that he was 
more than a persistent propagandist. Yet 
it was in these years that he was prepar- 
ing for the most ambitious and the most 
impressive undertaking of his whole ca- 
reer. 

Before we turn to the Lanny Budd se- 
ries, it might be well to look at one of 
Sinclair’s short novels of the late thirties. 
No Pasaran (1937) is the work of a man 
interested solely in getting quick results. 
Even when it was published, when it 
caught so immediately at the emotions 
the Spanish struggle was arousing, it 
seemed superficial, and today it seems 
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ludicrous. The easy conversion of Rudy 
Messer, the villainous character of his 
Nazi relatives, the gross simplifications 
of the political issues, the sketchy treat- 
ment of the actual fighting, and the kin- 
dergarten style—‘‘Such a good time they 
had!” “How happy they were!’’—all 
these make the little novel almost a bur- 
lesque. It is as good an example as any of 
what an acute social conscience can do 
when literary conscience is nonexistent. 

It is because Sinclair’s eagerness to 
help the cause can mislead him into writ- 
ing such a book as No Pasaran, because 
he has been so publicly and even ostenta- 
tiously the partisan, that it is hard for 
those who disagree with him to think of 
his work as anything but biased. When, 
therefore, critics find themselves forced 
to admit that any particular volume is 
fair, they put it down as an exception. 
Reviewers of Oil, for example, noted with 
surprise that J. Arnold Ross, the big oil 
man, was not a black-hearted villain. 
The next year, the same reviewers with 
the same surprise reported that Boston 
was, among other things, a first-rate and 
by no means unsympathetic study of 
New England’s upper classes. The truth 
is that Sinclair has always had the ability 
to withdraw himself from the struggle 
and to write with an astonishing degree 
of objectivity. He has not always exer- 
cised that gift, as No Pasaran and many 
other books show, but in the major nov- 
els he portrays the events he has taken 
part in, if not from all sides, then at least 
from more sides than one. Even here he 
is still the partisan, still the believer in 
justice and in his particular conceptions 
of how justice is to be achieved; and he 
has no intention of letting you forget it; 
but he is also the historian, doing his best 
to discover how things happened and 
why. He will lecture you for all he is 
worth, but he will not conceal from you 
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anything he sees—and he sees a great 
deal. 

It may be that the Soviet-Nazi pact, 
which exposed so many left-wing fal- 
lacies, forced upon Sinclair a reconsidera- 
tion of all his theories. It may be that 
the war itself, dwarfing all lesser evils, in- 
spired him to take the long view. What- 
ever the reason, he undertook the Lanny 
Budd series in a spirit largely free from 
dogmatism and narrow bias. If he hates 
fascism, longs to abolish war, and 
dreams of a better social order, that is 
merely to say that he is still a passionate 
humanitarian. But clearly there is no 
question here of his trying to influence 
readers to some specific action. His aim 
is that of any author—to show the world 
as he sees it. 


What the new series makes clear, in 
the first place, is that Sinclair is primarily 
a historical novelist whose field is con- 
temporary history. And he always has 
been. The Jungle, King Coal, Oil, and 
Boston—{our novels generally regarded 
as his best—are all concerned with im- 
portant contemporary events. In the 
same genre are The Flivver King, The Wet 
Parade, Jimmie Higgins, and a dozen 
others. As another novelist might turn 
to the Revolution or the Civil War (as 
Sinclair himself did turn to the Civil War 
in Manassas), so he has turned to the 
Teapot Dome scandals or the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case or the rise of fascism. The 
use of documents, the combination of 
fact and fiction, the treatment of back- 
ground—all these follow the pattern of 
the conventional historical novel. 

Manassas, as a matter of fact, pub- 
lished in 1904, laid down the formula. 
One feels sure in this, as in later works, 
that Upton Sinclair started with the his- 
torical events about which he wanted to 
write and then proceeded to the contriv- 





ance of characters and subsidiary actions. 
The novel, planned as the first of a tril- 
ogy, is intended to present the events 
leading up to the Civil War and the open- 
ing campaign of the war itself. Since Sin- 
clair wishes to show antecedent condi- 
tions on both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
line, he has his hero born in the South and 
then takes him to the North. Thereafter, 
Allan Montague becomes almost ubiquit- 
ous, for he is at Harper’s Ferry when 
John Brown raids the arsenal, at Charles- 
tonwhen Sumteris fired upon, at Baltimore 
when the riots take place, and at the bat- 
tle of Bull Run. Montague, however, 
does not merely serve as a spectator of 
history, though that is an important part 
of his function; he acts and is acted upon. 
Having him born in the South not only 
facilitates exposition but also permits 
conversion, a device of which Sinclair has 
made frequent use. 

The structure of the new series, like 
the structure of Manassas nearly forty 
years ago, is determined by its historical 
theme. World’s End begins in 1913, and, 
as its opening chapters lay down the nec- 
essary foundation of exposition, they also 
portray the age of innocence in France, 
England, and Germany. To the war it- 
self Sinclair devotes relatively little at- 
tention, but enough to give a sense of its 
personal tragedies and social effects. On 
the peace he spends more than two hun- 
dred pages, and when the story is re- 
sumed in Between Two Worlds the his- 
torical pattern is in the foreground. The 
hero attends several post-war confer- 
ences, watches sessions of the League of 
Nations, interviews Mussolini and is in- 
volved in the assassination of Matteotti, 
sees Hitler before and during the Beerhall 
Putsch, briefly visits Russia, and ends up 
in the United States in time for the Wall 
Street collapse. Dragon’s Teeth, concen- 
trating on the four years from 1930 to 
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1934, also concentrates on the single 
theme of German fascism. Lanny not 
only hears Hitler speak in public but 
talks with him privately. He meets 
Strasser, Goebbels, Goring. Then, in the 
latter half of the book, through his at- 
tempts to rescue Johannes and Freddi 
Robbin, he turns from the role of ob- 
server to that of participant—as Allan 
Montague did with the battle of Bull 
Run in Manassas. The climax is the 
blood purge of June, 1934. 

In short, the three volumes thus far 
written—Sinclair is at work on a sequel 
—are so contrived as to embrace almost 
all the crucial events in the relations of 
the great powers over a period of twenty 
years. To accomplish this, Sinclair has 
to have a hero of a particular sort, and he 
has ingeniously created what he wants in 
Lanny Budd. The illegitimate child of a 
munitions-maker and a great beauty, 
rootless, well to do, inevitably precocious, 
Lanny plausibly turns up at the right 
places at the right times. He has a life of 
his own, apart from the events he 
watches and the experts he listens to, but 
he remains a character for Sinclair’s pur- 
poses, not a character in his own right. I 
do not mean for a moment that he is a 
mere dummy; on the contrary, I am con- 
stantly impressed by the substance and 
vitality of Sinclair’s creation; but surely 
Lanny is not one of the more memorable 
figures of modern literature. One will 
never think of him as one thinks of Philip 
Carey or Paul Morel or Studs Lonigan or 
Eugene Gant. 

We may as well accept the fact that 
Lanny and all the other characters in the 
series are what E. M. Forster calls “flat.” 
They have two dimensions, not three. 
“These imaginary persons,” Upton Sin- 
clair says, ‘‘are more real to me than the 
people I meet in the outside world.”’ Con- 
ceivably that is true. They are at least as 
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real to me, by and large, as the people I 
meet. But of course the great characters 
of fiction are much more real than that. 
It is indicative that some of the best 
characters in the book—Basil Zaharoff, 
for instance, and Isadora Duncan—are 
historical persons with well-documented 
lives. The highest type of creative im- 
agination leaves documents far behind. 

But flatness of characterization is, I 
think, an inherent defect of the genre in 
which Sinclair is writing. In the histori- 
cal novel, whether its subject is in the re- 
mote or the recent past, if the emphasis 
in on history, attention is directed out- 
ward rather than inward. Characters fall 
in love: Sinclair says they experienced 
rapture, and that is that. Mme de Bruy- 
nes dies: Lanny plays sad music and 
reads sad books, and that is that. One 
cannot say that Sinclair has a meager im- 
agination, for there are magnificent pas- 
sages to prove the contrary; but one can 
say that the very nature of both his prac- 
tical and his literary interests will not 
allow him to exploit his insight. 

Less inherent in the form are other 
shortcomings. The writing, if seldom 
downright bad, if never comparable, for 
example, to Dreiser’s worst, is not dis- 
tinguished. Years ago Sinclair perfected 
a fluent, lucid style, easy to read and 
probably not very hard to write, and, as 
he says, he can turn out his thousand 
words a day with no Flaubertian agonies. 
No experimentalist of these recent years, 
in fact no writer of the twentieth century, 
has influenced his style. He editorializes 
as readily as any Victorian, is not afraid 
of clichés, uses and sometimes misuses 
the colloquialisms of the day. It is a 
style rather painful to those who crave 
either artifice or art, but it is clear and it 
does move. 

In 1929, Upton Sinclair asked Lincoln 
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Steffens to read the manuscript of a new 
novel. Steffens replied: 

Get ye behind me. Here I am trying to con- 

centrate upon and get done the story of my Life, 
with a publisher naming dates, and you come 
along with an offer to let me read your new nov- 
el! No. I must not accept. I must stick to my 
job, which would be easy if I had got where you 
have got: where whatever I wrote was just so 
good, no better, no worse, ever. Do you realize 
that achievement of yours, that you have found 
your style? And your stuff? And yourself? 
Lucky devil! Unlucky me! 
The justice of Steffens’ statement lies, of 
course, in its characteristic and sweetly 
ironic ambiguity. Steffens, who never 
wrote a letter that did not have stylistic 
distinction, who worried about Jack 
Reed’s finding “‘your form, your lay, your 
line,’’ who advised his wife ‘‘to wait and 
look and study a scene or an idea till it 
takes on words,” was, and knew he was, 
incomparably more the artist than his 
friend. But in praising Sinclair, as he 
also knew, he was speaking truth. 


Many of Sinclair’s critics have recog- 
nized the faults but not the achievement. 
I am willing to grant that Sinclair’s aim, 
in the Lanny Budd series and in almost 
all his novels, automatically bars him 
from the highest range of literary 
achievement. I am willing, as I once 
would not have been, to grant that great 
art transcends the purely local and topi- 
cal not by soaring off into some never- 
never land but by pushing downward 
deeper and deeper into reality. One need 
not raise the old question of eternal val- 
ues to justify the assertion that there are 
such qualities as depth and breadth. And 
Sinclair is committed to the relatively 
shallow and the relatively narrow. Yet, 
what he has done, he has done well, and 
it is time to stop depreciating him in com- 
parison with those who are to be praised 
only for their aims and not for their 





achievements. If Tolstoys came by the 
dozen, we could afford to smile at Upton 
Sinclair, but the actual state of contem- 
porary literature scarcely warrants con- 
descension. 

The reader is not likely to be deeply 
moved by the Lanny Budd books, and if 
he is moved, it is probably because of 
what he personally associates with the 
events described and not because of any- 
thing Sinclair has written. Yet one reads 
the books with constant interest and, 
moreover, with a constant feeling of rec- 
ognition: this is the world one lives in. 
That is not a feeling one gets from the 
greater part of modern fiction. The aver- 
age person enters the world of Wolfe or 
Hemingway or Faulkner—to say nothing 
of the worlds of Joyce and Proust and 
Mann—with a sense of strangeness; one 
believes but is baffled. The world Sin- 
clair describes, though it is physically re- 
mote from us and the characters live in 
circumstances very different from ours, is 
perfectly recognizable. It is the world we 
read about daily in the newspapers. 

Not in the deepest sense, but still in a 
real one, the reader lives through the 
great historic events of the past quarter- 
century. One becomes, not a participant, 
but, like Lanny Budd, a spectator. One 
sees and, at least to a point, understands. 
Take, for example, the long account of 
the peace conference in World’s End. 
Sinclair tells us that he not only consult- 
ed dozens of books but also submitted his 
manuscript to eight or ten men who were 
on the American staff at the conference. 
The resultant knowledge he uses to take 
us from large to small and from small to 
large again. If Wilson and Clemenceau, 
Colonel Lawrence and Colonel House, 
Lincoln Steffens and George D. Herron, 
come on the stage, so do many fictional 
characters who stand well enough for the 
anonymous hundreds also involved in the 
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peacemaking and the anonymous mil- 
lions who were affected by it. “A friend 
of mine,”’ Sinclair writes, ‘‘asked an au- 
thority on modern fiction the question: 
‘Has anybody ever used the Peace Con- 
ference in a novel?’ and the reply was: 
‘Could anybody?’ Well, I thought some- 
body could, and now I think somebody 
has.”’ One could argue about “used,” 
and one could argue about “‘novel,”’ but 
no one can deny that Sinclair has got the 
conference into a book and in such a way 
that it has new meaning for his readers. 

And so with the whole panorama of 
these recent times. I have recently read 
several novels concerned with victims of 
Nazi terror. Any one of these novels, I 
admit, gives a more vivid and abiding 
sense of that terror than does Dragon’s 
Teeth. ualitatively, therefore, they 
may give a deeper insight into fascism 
than Sinclair gives. But there are other 
elements to be taken into consideration. 
What these novels reveal to the reader is 
the nature of oppression and brutality; 
but oppression and brutality, unfortu- 
nately, are not restricted to Germany, 
and the most telling scenes, mutatis mu- 
tandis, might have taken place in many 
ages and in many lands. Thus the au- 
thors, in varying degree, escape the topi- 
cal and local, but at the same time they 
lose something I suspect they wanted to 
get—the peculiar quality of fascism. 
And this Sinclair does get, precisely be- 
cause he is rooted in time and place. 

The eagerness with which the public 
has read the personal histories of the 
journalists shows how badly we need in- 
terpreters. People have read these auto- 
biographies not merely because they con- 
tain information but also because they 
are personal, because they bring history 
into some sort of meaningful contact 
with the reader’s life. They perform, in 
other words, part of the interpreting and 
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humanizing function that the novel has 
traditionally performed. But, intimate 
and flexible as some of these stories are, 
they are still held to the pattern that one 
man’s life imposes. Sinclair, by boldly 
adopting as many of the resources of fic- 
tion as are available for his purpose, has 
gone beyond the journalists—perhaps 
not very far but far enough to give his 
readers a satisfaction the journalists 
could not give. 

Sinclair has written: 

Fate has put you and me upon the earth in 
one of the critical periods of human history; a 
dangerous time, but exciting—and certainly 
there has never been a time when it has been 
possible for the ordinary person to know so much 
about what is going on. The field is so enormous, 
the issues so crucial, that I, as a novelist, have 
for years been running away from them. 


One smiles a little at that. Here is 
Upton Sinclair, who can say so easily 
that so-and-so was sad or so-and-so was 
happy, who is so readily satisfied with 
the broad, casual stroke—and yet even 
he was running away from the story of 
world crisis. Is it any wonder that other 
writers, the kind who strain for the exact 
shade of an emotion, have shunned such 
a theme? Or is it, on the other hand, any 
wonder that Sinclair has handled the 
theme only at a sacrifice of this subtlety 
of shading, of depth of psychological 
analysis and intensity of feeling? 

What I have been saying is that Sin- 
clair’s faults, or some of them at least, are 
almost as essential to his achievement as 
his virtues. Yet, of course, in the end it is 
the virtues that count. His enormous 
personal knowledge, acquired the hard 
way, his patient scholarship, his self-dis- 
cipline—as Steffens said, he has found his 
style, his stuff, and himself—his integrity, 
his social passion, his courage and gen- 
erosity—all these explain why no one 
else could have done anything compara- 
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ble to World’s End and its sequels. It 
may be true, as some critics say, that in 
the future only social historians will be 
interested in his work; but even that is a 
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larger claim on posterity than most of his 
contemporaries will be able to make, and 
in any case the debt our generation owes 
him is enormous. 


LATER MAY BE TOO LATE 
ROLE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN WARTIME 


MAX J. HERZBERG" 


Speaking recently before an audience 
of school and college officers from all 
over the United States, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Brehon B. Somervell said: 


Our job is to teach men to fight. It is the job 
of the schools and colleges of America to provide 
the opportunity for every youth to equip him- 
self for a place in winning the war. You must 
do this regardless of cost, time, inconvenience, 
the temporary sidetracking of non-war objec- 
tives, or even the temporary scrapping of peace- 
time courses. 

There must be an all-out effort on the educa- 
tion front. Let us be realistic. Every able- 
bodied man is destined at the appointed age for 
the armed services. The tempo of war is such 
that a complex college education is impossible. 
Those able to go to college must devote this 
time to training for the specialized work which 
the services demand. Those who do not or can- 
not go to college must begin now, whether 
they’re in school or out of school, to prepare 
themselves for the tasks which are for them 
inevitable and unavoidable. 

On other occasions Army and Navy 
spokesmen have stated, in blunt terms, 
what they consider necessary prepara- 
tion in the schools for the war that is the 
overwhelming fact in the lives of all of 
us. The men who are being drafted need 
a much more thorough grounding in 
plain ordinary arithmetic than they ac- 


' President of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Dr. Herzberg is principal of the Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, N.J., and author of 
numerous textbooks in English. 


tually possess and, for those who seek 
commissions, several years of mathe- 
matics. They should be better trained in 
the fundamentals of English. They 
should be given, in English and in the 
social studies, more material to stimu- 
late patriotism; and in the social studies 
more information about our government 
and more geographical information. 
They need more science of a sort to lead 
directly to specialties in the Army and 
Navy. They must be given preinduction 
courses in electricity, radio, aeronautics, 
and similar subjects. Above all and most 
emphatically our young men must be 
made physically fitter and tougher. 

What shall be our answer and our atti- 
tude as teachers and especially as Eng- 
lish teachers to all of this? There are 
three possible viewpoints to the many 
changes that are being demanded of our 
schools. 

There is, first, the administrator’s 
viewpoint. He may be lethargic, he may 
be cautious, he may be drastic. The le- 
thargic administrator shrugs his shoul- 
ders and remarks, ‘‘Oh, well, we’re doing 
that anyway. We don’t have to change.”’ 
The cautious chap examines the situa- 
tion carefully and reconstructs as neces- 
sity demands. The drastic administrator 
says, “All right. We’ve got to put those 
new courses in. Let’s drop a year of Eng- 
lish.”” And he does. 
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The second viewpoint that we ought 
to consider is that of the student. It’s no 
news to teachers that students, especially 
those in the upper high-school grades, 
are restless these days, and of course 
boys are particularly so. They are fully 
inclined to agree with General Somervell. 
They smell the battle afar, and although 
we pity them we cannot blame them for 
their eagerness to serve their country. 
As for English, there seems little doubt 
that these young people show no great 
interest (less than ever in fact) in what 
happened to Sir Roger de Coverley on a 
certain Sunday morning in an English 
country church, nor yet in the exact rules 
that governed the holding of a tourna- 
ment in the time of Ivanhoe. But they 
are very much interested in the fine chart 
issued by the Army on the twenty-six 
specialisms that may be pursued in the 
Army Air Force—a chart that is, by no 
means incidentally, an excellent example 
of clear, forcible English. The girls, 
moreover, read eagerly articles and books 
that tell what new careers are opening to 
women in these days of war. 

Then there is the English teacher’s 
own viewpoint. Perhaps it is just a form 
of conceit, but English teachers may well 
say of themselves that, in larger numbers 
and to a greater degree than is true of the 
run of the mill in the teaching profession, 
they have always been alert to the needs 
of the time, imaginative in adjusting 
themselves to changes, close to the inter- 
ests of their pupils. Today they must ac- 
cept the fact that, inevitably, there will 
be in our schools, as there has been in 
China and Russia and many another 
tragic region, some “scorched earth.” 
We cannot escape some damage to our 
work and our courses. Our problem is to 
make it as little damage as possible. We 
must meet the inexorable hour with cour- 
age and intelligence, in the conviction 
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that unless we do it now later may be too 
late. 

It is, moreover, true that by a wise 
boldness now we may not only meet the 
iron necessities of war but also rebuild 
English teaching in ways that will be ul- 
timately to its greatest advantage. The 
danger is not that we must make adjust- 
ments; adjustment is life. The danger is 
supineness. 

More specifically, certain suggestions 
may be made for our future course, par- 
ticularly in connection with the signifi- 
cant document called High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. No doubt most teachers are 
familiar with this document, prepared 
under the auspices of a distinguished 
group of educators representing all 
shades of opinion in our profession and in 
conjunction with representatives from 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Com- 
merce, with the Office of Education as an 
intermediary. This provides for a volun- 
teer system of organization in secondary 
schools, by means of which students may 
be grouped for air, land, sea, production, 
or community service. The organization 
makes use of the present curricula, of 
new courses that may be added, of clubs 
and other forms of extracurricular ac- 
tivity, of part-time work, and of various 
community services that can be ren- 
dered by pupils. Certain insignia are pro- 
vided, but use of these, like all other 
parts of the Victory Corps organization, 
is purely voluntary. The point is to pro- 
vide an outlet for the patriotic devotion 
of our young people and a blueprint for 
useful activities in a time of war. 

What does this blueprint say about 
English? This statement appears on 
page 0: 

Both formal courses and informal service ac- 
tivities need now to be redirected for wartime 
citizenship training. Special emphasis must be 
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placed in English courses upon the develop- 
ment of fundamental reading skills; upon clear, 
correct, and concise oral and written expression. 
The literature of patriotism and American ideal- 
ism, of current events and war problems, should 
find its way in larger measure into the English 
course. 


This statement is of course far too re- 
strained. I may quote a pertinent com- 
ment of Dr. John J. De Boer regarding 
it: 

The Victory Corps manual is extremely weak 
in the development of a better understanding of 
and devotion to American ideals by means of 
the study of literature and techniques of discus- 
sion; and I believe, also, that it overlooks the 
possibilities of English in the teaching of some 
of the skills referred to in the booklet. 


To what the Victory Corps brochure 
says may be added a striking recent ut- 
terance of Secretary of War Stimson in 
an address on the qualifications for ad- 
mission to officer candidates’ schools: 

There are certain definite capacities which 
make a man more valuable as a leader, and 
which can be substantially increased by proper 
education in the colleges. These are: 

1. A capacity for clear and accurate expres- 
sion. 

2. A capacity for accurate mathematical 
computations on a College level. 

3. A basic familiarity with some exact sci- 
ence having a direct relationship to problems of 
the Army. 

4. A capacity to deal realistically with maps 
and charts. 

5. A capacity to take care of himself physi- 
cally under all conditions. 

6. Good health and hard physical condition. 

It is further desirable that men coming into 
the Army understand the history of the United 
States and its institutions. By emphasis on cer- 
tain capacities I do not intend to urge the elimi- 
nation of any particular subject which may be 
properly a part of higher education, provided it 
increases a man’s ability to think clearly, to 
work accurately, and to understand better the 
world in which he lives. 


If one takes merely the outline briefly 
provided in the Victory Corps manual, it 


is obvious that we shall be expected to do 
some or all of the following things: 

1. Improve the ability of the pupil to 
understand what he reads—and what he 
hears. We are back at our perennial 
friend, ‘“‘reading skills,’ but must add to 
them “‘listening skills.’”’ The armed forces 
have a not unnatural desire that soldiers 
and sailors understand what is said to 
them or what they have to read; they 
must comprehend directions so that they 
may follow them accurately. It seems to 
me that, to some extent, this calls for 
more emphasis on the work type of read- 
ing than some schools have perhaps been 
giving it. Somebody may well devise a 
set of brief exercises, directions, maxims, 
and similar material, progressively more 
difficult, so that young people may learn 
the art of concentrated attention. 

2. Strengthen the teaching of the more 
utilitarian forms of expression. Offhand, 
one may assume that all the Army and 
Navy are interested in is good sound ex- 
position. But it becomes obvious too 
that the faculty for vivid description 
may be useful in military intercourse, as 
when airmen return from a bombing ex- 
pedition and report results. It is clear, 
too, that narration of incidents plays its 
part; and that even discussion or argu- 
mentation is by no means barred. Order- 
liness of arrangement, simplicity of lan- 
guage, brevity, and accuracy will be 
stressed; and all are desirable qualities 

3. Increase the proportion of Ameri- 
can literature in our courses of study. 
Undoubtedly this is necessary. We have 
by no means made use of the immensely 
rich resources in our American writings. 
American folklore is largely neglected, 
except perhaps in our elementary schools. 
The realistic depiction of American life is 
only slowly making its way into our an- 
thologies. American humor is still negli- 
gible in our courses, and minor British 
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poetry is still studied at the expense of 
American poetry of better quality. Even 
in our study of British literature we have 
perhaps insufficiently emphasized those 
aspects of it that may be described as 
American or proto-American—the an- 
ticipations of American idealism and of 
American political philosophy that may 
be found so richly in it. In our dealings 
with the American literature we have 
been studying we have leaned too far 
backward in objectivity and supposed 
impartiality. We need a more definite 
striking of the patriotic note, the expres- 
sion of pride in our American heritage, 
even spread-eagleism. 

4. Make greater use of contemporary 
material in teaching the procedures and 
techniques of composition. Rationing, 
war conservation, salvage, inflation, the 
sale of war stamps and war bonds, the 
experiences of students engaged in the 
duties of air wardens or assistants in hos- 
pitals, wage conflicts and controls, price 
controls, the stirring events of the war, 
the personalities of the leaders on both 
sides, the issues at stake, the character of 
the peace and of the future world—all 
of these offer first-rate material for the 
English teacher, to whom such material 
is of course by no means novel. The Eng- 
lish teacher is accustomed to acting as a 
liaison officer for all the school’s activi- 
ties. Now that role is more important 
than ever. In carrying it on, the English 
teacher is helping to build morale 
much more important than military drill 
in our schools. 

5. Assist likewise in the general activi- 
ties of the Victory Corps and its divi- 
sions. For example, it is inevitable that 
in the future we shall be reading in the 
English classroom much material dealing 
with aviation; and this new miracle has, 
one soon discovers, greatly stimulated 
the imagination of man, so that there is 
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already available a tremendous mass of 
fine literature on flying and fliers. All our 
years of automobiling produced prac- 
tically nothing worth reading in the Eng- 
lish classroom (one sonnet by Percy 
Mackaye perhaps); but there is a whole 
library on aviation. Similarly, English 
teachers may stimulate boys enrolled in 
the Sea Service by means of sea stories, 
from the Odyssey and the Book of Jonah 
down to The Raft. 

Yet, as Dr. De Boer has indicated, the 
Victory Corps pamphlet merely scratches 
the surface of the service that English 
teaching may render toward winning the 
war and to America. For imaginative 
English teachers, surveying both the 
present crisis and the possibilities of the 
future, know that we are being cata- 
pulted into a vastly different world—a 
world in which men will fly as well as 
creep, walk, run, and ride; a decen- 
tralized world, in which cities like Chi- 
cago and Newark and Des Moines may 
rapidly become an anomaly; a hemi- 
spheric world, in which our pride of place 
will stretch from Nome to Cape Horn in 
a wide fellowship; an interracial world, in 
which men will attain political and eco- 
nomic equality and the respect due them 
as human beings, or else perish; a me- 
chanical world, in which (as Emerson 
foresaw) things will be in the saddle and 
rule mankind until man reconquers them 
by the domination of the spirit; and a 
superstimulating world, in which the five 
senses will be bewilderingly bombarded 
by endless sensations, experiences, and 
ideas, to which only trained intelligences 
will be able to give order. 

Foreseeing this world, we can tell now 
that undoubtedly we shall be reading in 
English classes more American books 
and fewer British classics, more Latin- 
American books, more books of the other 
peoples of the world. Memories of the 
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landings and the beachheads, the har- 
bors and the battlefronts, of the .trange 
happenings and the picturesque peoples 
whom our soldiers and sailors are en- 
countering in all the quarters of the 
globe will be reflected in our teach- 
ing. 

To sum up: We must change our out- 
look—this is war. We probably must 
move faster in some parts of our work to 
make room for new activities and new 
content. We must add new material in 
many directions. We may have to drop 
entirely some of the traditional material 
in our courses. In the case of some of the 
material we retain, we shall need to 
change our procedures and the attitude 
we take toward it. We must set social 
usefulness and good citizenship as a goal, 
without forgetting the need to make 


Americans a nation of individuals and 
not of goose-stepping robots. We shall 
need re-education to do a better job. We 
must prepare many new aids for teachers 
—reading-lists, lists of words for study 
(dog fight, bomber’s moon, caissons, task 
force), lesson units. The National Coun- 
cil, teachers will be glad to know, is al- 
ready actively engaged in the plan- 
ning and the actual production of a num- 
ber of such units. But we must under- 
stand that our basic aims remain the 
same and that our greatest service in a 
time of crisis is to hold the torch high. 
We cannot afford to conquer the ravag- 
ing barbarian now loose in the world, 
only to discover him again in our own 
household. English teachers can help 
more than any others to prevent that 
disaster and to build a brave new world. 


COMMUNICATION AND WAR: AN URGENT LETTER 
TO ENGLISH TEACHERS 


LENNOX GREY’ 


Communication is one of the five or 
six most crucial services of war. It is one 
with which a half-dozen major agencies 
in Washington are now urgently con- 
cerned, for home front and battle front 
alike, following the first imperative con- 
cern with military mobilization and war 
production. It is plainly the one in which 
our seventy-five thousand teachers of 
English can make the special war con- 
tribution we have been looking, hoping, 
waiting for—if we can mobilize, if we can 
take hold of “‘communication”’ in its full 

t Professor of English and head of the depart- 
ment of English and foreign languages, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and now second 


vice-president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


meaning, if we can take the initiative 
now. 

Taking hold of communication in its 
full meaning a year ago might have 
seemed largely an academic exercise—a 
matter of reading anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, semanticists, students of 
propaganda, public opinion, and library 
science on the subject, as well as teachers 
of language and literature, and of noting 
the ways in which their work was being 
gradually synthesized in institutes on 
communication at a large midwestern 
university, in a proposal to change a 
school of journalism in a large eastern 
university to a ‘“‘school of communica- 
tion,” in the establishment of a ‘‘com- 
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munication center’’ in a southern college, 
in units on “communication” in corre- 
lated high-school programs. 

Today it has been embodied for every- 
one to see in a dramatic and vigorous 
symbol, the Office of War Information, 
where anthropologists, psychologists, se- 
manticists, English teachers, folklorists, 
and students of propaganda, public opin- 
ion, mass communication, and library 
science have been brought together with 
journalists, playwrights, and poets to im- 
prove our communication and to insure 
that exchange of information and ideas 
on which the health of democracy de- 
pends, in war and in peace. By its exam- 
ple as well as in its utterances, it will 
have great import for American life and 
American education. We should recog- 
nize it and welcome it; not to become 
O.W.1. mouthpieces but through similar 
co-ordination to advance the same proc- 
ess and make clear to our students its 
comprehensive significance in America in 
these times. Our concern with elemen- 
tary and advanced literacy will take on 
renewed meaning in the light of it, for 
our students, ourselves, our fellow- 
teachers. 

The chance to put our numbers and 
resources to fullest possible use will not 
wait or come again, I am convinced after 
a month’s study of the question around a 
circuit from New York to Detroit to 
Chicago to Washington to New York, 
with intermediate stops in industrial and 
farming centers, talking with high-school 
teachers, city supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, state department offi- 
cials, national association officers, and 
chiefs in government agencies. As we 
take it or leave it now, we shall deter- 
mine our collective significance in the 
war effort, and after. I think we can 
take it, not leave it to others by default. 
Early in the war we heard much talk 
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about ideas and words as weapons, and 
felt that we had much to offer. We built 
morale, through reading and writing, 
publicized conservation and stamp drives, 
and served in a hundred other ways, all 
the while looking forward to the special 
service that should be ours. As time has 
gone on, we have wondered perhaps why 
we have not been called to marshal our 
forces, to take an active part in such 
Washington deliberations as those of the 
National Institute on Education and the 
War held in August. Primarily—al- 
though there are other reasons to be con- 
sidered later—we have not been urged 
because the supplying of other weapons 
has appeared more urgent to the Army 
and the Navy, the White House, and 
Congress, until now. 

Now, with the new and powerful Office 
of War Information getting into stride, 
with the Preinduction Training Section 
of the War Department emphatically 
concerned with the problems of commu- 
nicating its materials of instruction on 
science and aeronautics to extremely var- 
ied readers and listeners, with the Office 
of Education seeking to dramatize 
Victory Corps as a vital center of all 
high-school activities in wartime, with 
the Mobilization Division of the Office of 
Civilian Defense at this moment prepar- 
ing to train leaders and workers for the 
countless community services which 
must follow on the initially imperative 
work of the Protection Division, with 
many other agencies of communication 
and information in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Office of Strategic Services, and 
others increasingly alive to problems of 
communication—the intensive work on 
words and ideas as weapons has begun in 
earnest. 

Will the skill of our seventy-five thou- 
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sand English teachers now be specifically 
and urgently called upon? Yes, if we first 
show the urge among ourselves: if we 
show the will and skill to mobilize, the 
imagination to make the work of the 
English teachers a vital part of a well- 
co-ordinated communication program, 
and initiative now. No, if we wait po- 
litely, feeling that it must be obvious to 
everyone that as long as there is an Eng- 
lish language there must be English 
courses as we have known them, or al- 
lowing people to think that we are bent 
chiefly on cherishing belles-lettres for 
happier days to come, as many people do 
think. 


“Can you mobilize?” This was the 
first question put by the chief of the 
Bureau of Special Operations of the 
O.W.I. when I had told the story as I 
saw it. His bureau includes the Division 
of School and College Services and the 
Division of Community Services. His 
question expressed a mixture of doubt, 
hope, willingness to be shown. ‘‘Commu- 
nication covers a very wide range,” he 
added, “‘a complex of meanings. How 
would English teachers take hold of 
them?” I described briefly the pamphlet 
on Communication and War in prepara- 
tion for the National Council of Teachers 
of English and some specific proposals. 
He expressed the belief that broadcasting 
chains would be glad to spot effective 
programs for the Council. 

The director of the information sec- 
tion of the Office of Education was equal- 
ly receptive and suggestive as to mo- 
bilization for a concerted program on 
communication problems in the schools. 
“Tf the English teachers want to take the 
initiative in calling a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of various fields concerned 
with communication—English, speech, 
the arts, music, social studies—the Office 


of Education would be glad to sponsor it 
in Washington, New York, or Chicago.” 
He added that teachers of music are al- 
ready admirably organized. 

Mobilization can be physical or psy- 
chological or both. This year, patrioti- 
cally, we have canceled our annual meet- 
ing of three thousand high-school 
teachers of English at Thanksgiving 
time. Our task might be easier if we 
could have held it. But our job is to mo- 
bilize many times three thousand, psy- 
chologically. The Directors and Plan- 
ning Commission will meet in Chicago.’? 
Regional meetings have been scheduled 
which may bring together many more. 
The important move, however, is the 
mobilization in each high school, not as 
members of the N.C.T.E. (desirable as 
that would be), but as workers for better 
communication at all levels, among all 
teachers, among all Americans. There 
are various ways we can go about this, if 
we will. Through our state public rela- 
tions representatives we can reach every 
high school in every state with postal 
cards announcing a national “Call to 
English Teachers” radio program deal- 
ing with agencies of communication and 
some of their most significant services. 
We can distribute bibliographies and re- 
prints of significant materials. We can 
invite college English departments to 
hold brief conferences or workshops or 
institutes on the subject, reaching them 
through the Modern Language Associa- 
tion meeting or the College English As- 
sociation in December. We can bring out 
our pamphlet on the subject. 

We can succeed in our mobilization, I 
am convinced, because everywhere in the 
past month I have found English teach- 
ers ready, asking intently how they can 

2|They met on November 27-28, and adopted a 


program which includes suggestions in this letter 
and in other recommendations.—EDITOR 
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really serve, but often not knowing 
where to take hold. I think of teachers 
in one educationally conservative mid- 
western ‘‘defense town”’ who were bring- 
ing in a new university extension course 
on current books not for general culture 
but for light on human relations in war- 
time. I think of a half-dozen high-school 
principals in as many different towns 
eager to see a clearer focus in the English 
work, and to help the teachers to find it, 
without themselves urging any particular 
design or formula. Like the chiefs in 
Washington, they are waiting to be 
shown. Among our high-school English 
teachers there are many to whom this is 
no news, and who have been preparing 
the way. 


In ordinary times we should want to 
debate at length whether “communica- 
tion’ is a good sound rallying word or 
idea, much as we have debated “‘correla- 
tion” and “‘integration.”’ Do we need to 
debate this word at length? Or is the 
need for our services to improve com- 
munication and our American under- 
standing of communication in the face of 
wartime obstacles so self-evident, and 
the symbol of the O.W.I. so compelling, 
that we can state this “improvement of 
communication” emphatically as our 
purpose, even as the O.W.I. has ex- 
pressed it as theirs? Will it be clearer to 
most people than “‘improvement of Eng- 
lish,” though “improvement of English” 
may mean the same thing to us. If it 
would be clearer, more clearly meeting 
the need, then our debate should be 
short. 

Debate should not be absent, however. 
We must test its strengths and deficien- 
cies and have confidence that it is really a 
sound and practicable rallying point: 
that it has lasting as well as immediate 
significance, that it has the scope and 
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also the focus to challenge teachers and 
pupils of varying interests, that exciting 
basic concepts can be clearly stated as 
active purposes, that its terminology is 
sufficiently familiar and idiomatic for 
teachers and pupils to take hold of it 
readily, and that materials for teaching 
are at hand or can be quickly developed. 

We can both test it and prepare our- 
selves for it by some swift reading. A 
good first step would be to read or reread 
the article on “Communication” by Ed- 
ward Sapir, anthropologist and linguist, 
in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences. If we have never read the article 
on “Literature” in the same collection, 
viewing literature as social communica- 
tion, we should do so. If we are not ac- 
quainted with the findings of library in- 
vestigations, we might start with the 
summary and analysis of What Reading 
Does to People (1940) by Waples, Berel- 
son, and Bradshaw, turning first to its 
analysis of four meanings of communica- 
tion. If we are not familiar with current 
ideas about “mass communication”’ in 
the public interest, we can get a cross- 
section in Print, Radio, and Film in a 
Democracy (1942), edited by Douglas 
Waples. This includes papers by Harold 
L. Elsten, research analyst of the De- 
partment of Justice; Ernst Kris, of the 
New School of Social Research; Bernard 
Berelson of the F.C.C.; Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, sociologist at Columbia University; 
Donald Slesinger, director of the Ameri- 
can Film Center; Harold D. Lasswell, 
director of War Communications Re- 
search in the Library of Congress; Harold 
F. Gosnell, political scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Samuel A. Stouffer, 
sociologist; Ralph W. Tyler, educator; 
and Ralph A. Beals, librarian in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library.* If we 

3 Now director of the University of Chicago 
Libraries. 
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want an introduction to the latest work 
on public opinion and propaganda analy- 
sis, we will read the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly and Childs and Whitton’s Propa- 
ganda by Short Wave (1942), with chap- 
ters by leading experts. If we want to 
have this kind of thinking put in a phi- 
losophical setting, we can read the in- 
dexed sections on ‘‘Communication”’ in 
George H. Mead’s Mind, Self, and So- 
ciety (1934), particularly the section 
dealing with literature as medium. 

Many English teachers have, of course, 
taken over comprehensive ideas of com- 
munication, partially or wholly. That is 
why we can hope to move rapidly. Such 
ideas are basic in Louise Rosenblatt’s 
Literature as Exploration, Lenrow’s 
Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction, Zahner 
and others’ Language in General Educa- 
tion, Hayakawa’s Language in Action, 
Herzberg’s Radio and English Teaching, 
and Angela Broening’s Conducting Ex- 
periences in English. Few of the ideas 
would be wholly new to anyone who had 
read most of the monographs of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. But if we are to work on communi- 
cation in a co-ordinated way, we must 
see first hand how workers in other fields 
approach and deal with them. 

Is it possible for most English teachers 
to get at these readings quickly? Yes, if 
we want to enough. Most of these books 
are in college libraries, if not in local li- 
braries. Most high schools are within two 
or three hours’ bus trip of a college. Most 
college English or education departments 
would be glad to advise or hold a confer- 
ence or workshop for high-school teachers 
to discuss such materials, for they, too, 
are concerned about the present and fu- 
ture roles of the communication arts. In 
a high-school English department of sev- 
eral members the process of reading and 
familiarization can be speeded by divid- 
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ing up the readings and reporting to one 
another. These are busy times. But this 
is urgent business. It is worth some Sat- 
urdays. It is worth some travel, for this 
is essential to our war effort. 

Background is one thing. Concrete 
material for teaching is another. A large 
part of the material we shall need is ma- 
terial we now use, pointed and illumi- 
nated. Julius Caesar has something to 
say to us today, especially in company 
with that parable of communication in a 
democracy and a dictatorship, Mac- 
Leish’s Fall of the City, as increasing 
numbers of teachers are showing. Study 
of English usage—of the bearing of 
grammar, idiom, and vocabulary on clar- 
ity and effectiveness of communication— 
will continue to demand much of our 
time. Illiteracy, both the elementary il- 
literacy that has immobilized more than 
a quarter of a million needed American 
soldiers and the advanced illiteracy 
that makes dupes of facile but uncriti- 
cal readers, will be more than ever the 
object of our attack, using tools and 
weapons we have used before. If a state- 
ment like Sapir’s “‘.... every cultural 
pattern and every single act of social be- 
havior involves communication in either 
an explicit or implicit sense” helps us to 
remember the cosmic setting of our work 
and to convey something of it to stu- 
dents, it has done a great deal. 

But “communication” calls also for 
materials of other sorts, demanding care- 
ful attention to the relationship of in- 
struments and the occasion of communi- 
cation to the substance of what is com- 
municated, whether in a telegraphed 
communiqué, in a report like “‘sighted 
sub, sank same,” in a slogan-making 
speech like Churchill’s “blood, sweat, 
and tears,” in an anti-rumor poster, or 
(leaping over many intermediate illus- 
trations) in great books that serve to in- 
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terpret the ideas and ideals of a people to 
themselves and to other peoples. This is 
something which we are all aware of to 
some degree but which we have given too 
little explicit attention to. As a result 
our students are very little aware of it. 
And units on “communication”’ still 
seem a novelty. 

They are by no means rare or hard to 
get at, though some of the pre-war units 
are concerned largely with the instru- 
ments as marvels of invention. Probably 
the most readily available guide to pre- 
war materials is a pamphlet unit and 
bibliography on Communication through 
the Ages (1938) compiled by Edith M. 
Stoddard, teacher-librarian of the East 
New York Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
edited by Helen S. Carpenter, assistant 
to the superintendent of libraries, Board 
of Education, New York City, and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company for 
thirty-five cents. It is based on a four 
weeks’ unit on “Communication” in an 
elementary business-training class in 
East New York Junior High School and 
lists recommended student readings un- 
der such heads as “‘Communication— 
General,” picture writing, hieroglyphics, 
alphabets, signals and signaling, books 
and newspapers, television, biographies, 
fiction, poetry, pamphlets, pictures, clip- 
pings, charts on communication. It lists 
other units on “Communication.” Cur- 
riculum libraries in schools and colleges 
and boards of education will yield still 
others in English and social studies 
courses of study, and the newer elemen- 
tary textbooks give introductory mate- 
rials that can profitably be built upon. 

Since Pearl Harbor another kind of 
“Communication” teaching has become 
marked. At the beginning of the Febru- 
ary term, 1942, most New York City 
high-school English classes introduced a 
two, three, or four weeks’ unit on “Eng- 
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lish in the War Effort.” Lafayette High 
School, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Benjamin Franklin, Erasmus Hall, Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Fort Hamilton, Seward 
Park, and others prepared mimeo- 
graphed syllabi with extracts from the 
Atlantic Charter, Roosevelt’s ‘Four 
Freedoms” speech, and other timely ma- 
terials, vocabularies of radio terms, 
schedules of significant radio programs, 
guides to readings in Latin-American lit- 
erature, and the like. These units, and 
others like them in other cities, might 
well have been entitled, ‘Establishing 
and Maintaining Communication as 
Part of the War Effort.” Similar mate- 
rials, still more extensive, were assem- 
bled by Newark librarians in a bulletin 
War Times, in which teachers in many 
fields assisted. In Detroit a public-spir- 
ited citizen provided five hundred dol- 
lars to print a series of six simply stated 
but highly informative bulletins . on 
“America at War,”’ which were prepared 
by the Division of Instruction and dis- 
tributed to English and social studies 
classes. They began with the thesis that 
“the life-blood of a democracy is the un- 
derstanding possessed by the people” 
and ended with the view of one of the 
editors that ‘our present high-school 
students will make their greatest con- 
tributions to the war of ideas.”’ The Los 
Angeles public schools have an extensive 
series of bulletins on various aspects of 
the war effort. Other cities and commu- 
nities have prepared comparable mate- 
rials. The pamphlet on Teaching of Eng- 
lish in Wartime, edited by Neal Cross 
and others for the National Council of 
Teachers of English, might also have 
been called “‘Keeping Open Our Lines of 
Communication.” 

Such materials are being extended and 
will be made available. During the sum- 
mer of 1942 many workshops on “The 
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War and the Curriculum” were held for 
New York City teachers. Subcommit- 
tees on correlation of English and social 
studies prepared resource units of con- 
siderable value to the teacher of ““Com- 
munication.’’ These were sent out to the 
largest schools as a basis for English de- 
partment conferences. Other specimen 
materials from the workshops have ap- 
peared in High Points, official publica- 
tion of New York City high-school 
teachers. All the approved reports are 
now being edited for reproduction in 
shortened form. Workshops elsewhere, 
numbering in the hundreds during the 
past summer, have been assembling com- 
parable materials. 

The N.C.T.E. pamphlet, Communica- 
tion and War, will bring together repre- 
sentative materials from many sources 
with selections from the background 
readings and suggestions for further 
readings. Teachers alert to the need for 
action now, however, will not wait for a 
pamphlet to pull together ideas and ma- 
terials. They can, instead, help to build 
it by sending to the National Council 
office materials on communication which 
they find, which they have developed 
themselves, or which they can develop 
before January 1. Insertions may be 
made up to that time, as well as refer- 
ences to schools where experiments are 
being tried. To the extent that this pam- 
phlet represents collaboration and co- 
ordination of the work of many teachers, 
it will show our ability to mobilize. 

Up to this point I have tried to show 
the urgent need for mobilization for war 
service and to mark out a practicable line 
of action, without being evangelical or 
dithyrambic on the expansive possibili- 
ties of “communication” as the teacher’s 
and student’s imagination takes hold of 
it. I have wanted the fairly self-evident 
needs and facts to speak for themselves. 
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We know the obvious need for improved 
communication if America is to win the 
war, survive it as a democracy, and per- 
suade the rest of the world to go with us. 
We can see the need for English teachers 
to enlist more explicitly, if not more 
earnestly, than we have in this service. 
We can see the opportunity that comes 
with the trend in Washington as well as 
in the schools to think of communication 
as the basis of all ‘“community”’ develop- 
ments, whether in local communities, the 
whole American community, or the 
world community. We can hardly doubt 
that concern with “community” will 
dominate American thought and educa- 
tion increasingly through the war and 
after, or that “communication” is where 
we come in. 

But ‘‘communication” is a luminous 
idea also, firing the imagination of work- 
ers in many fields, as the background 
readings will quickly show. It would not 
be finally practical or ultimately sig- 
nificant to us as teachers of the humani- 
ties if this were not so. Yet often in edu- 
cation, as in life, the luminous vision 
comes far ahead of the practical condi- 
tions which will enable men to realize 
that vision. Since our concern here is 
with the possibility of swift mobiliza- 
tion, we have looked at those practical 
conditions first. Let us turn now for a 
moment to the far-reaching images to be 
seen through the word, reaching from 
elementals to ultimates. Man has been 
able to make his way on this rough and 
stormy earth because he has been able to 
communicate ideas and information be- 
yond the powers of many other creatures 
which are better equipped by nature for 
physical battle or saving flight, and be- 
yond the speed and power of the ele- 
ments. In ordinary times we are prone to 
forget this, when the rewards of superior 
communication seem remote from basic 
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survival and are visible chiefly in in- 
creased luxuries, success, or prestige, for 
individuals or nations. Communication 
in war becomes again a life-and-death 
matter. The battle is to the swift, the 
clear, the accurate, the informed, the 
compelling, other things being equal. Or 
if unequal at the start, as in 1939, 1940, 
1941, effective communication can work 
to equalize them. 

Vivid symbols, important for the 
teacher and student, are on every hand, 
speaking for all levels of communication: 
the modern crossed flags and the ancient 
torch of the Signal Corps emblem, the 
hand of Uncle Sam in the Life magazine 
advertisement gripping a telephone un- 
der the caption “COMMUNICATIONS .... 
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directing arm of combat,” the grim and 
gallant slogan of “blood, sweat, and 
tears,’ and the terse telegraphic wave of 
the hand of “sighted sub, sank same’”’ 
(noted before in another connection), 
and so to those great books and other 
works of human art which reveal people 
to themselves and to other peoples. We 
could expand on these here, any one of 
us, in the ““communication”’ setting; but 
I think we need not. We may well ex- 
pand them in our classrooms, to give 
English its fullest meaning. The expan- 
sion will not stop with “Communication 
and War.”’ It must go on to ‘“‘Communi- 
cation and Peace.’”’ We must anticipate 
that. 


CHINESE LITERATURE FOR THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


HARRY A. DOMINCOVICH! 


Third in the series of translations of 
foreign literature assembled by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations is a 
list of Chinese books available in Eng- 
lish. Lists for Latin America and for 
Russia appeared in the English Journal 
for October and for December. 

Only within the past few years has the 
great wealth of Chinese literature come 
to be recognized. In the first place, Chi- 
nese literature, far from being the styl- 
ized and static affair it was once im- 
agined to be, is now seen to have under- 
gone revolutionary changes in taste and 
form such as Western literature was 
forced to undergo. Chinese literature 
has, too, become rich and varied through 
having to meet the needs of many dif- 


* Head of the departments of English and Latin 
in Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; chair- 
man of the Committee on International Relations of 
the National Council. 





ferent social groups. Furthermore, it has 
had more than two thousand years in 
which to respond to the life-rhythm of a 
whole civilization. It has responded sen- 
sitively and nobly. No understanding of 
Chinese civilization is possible without a 
knowledge of the actual writings of those 
who directed her thoughts, recorded her 
exploits, and dreamed her dreams. 

Unfortunately, there is no adequate 
history of Chinese literature in a lan- 
guage other than Japanese or Chinese. 
Nor does there exist a representative an- 
thology of Chinese prose or Chinese 
verse. There isa very definite advantage 
in this. We may approach Chinese liter- 
ature without any preconceptions, with- 
out those judgments of accepted critics 
which frequently block the enjoyment of 
a sincere, firsthand intellectual and emo- 
tional experience. 

Chinese historical literature consti- 
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tutes the most remarkable historical lit- 
erature in the world in that it provides a 
continuous documented record of more 
than two thousand years in the experi- 
ence of a single people and its civiliza- 
tion, with side lights on many other peo- 
ples of the Near East, of Central Asia, 
and of the Far East who would other- 
wise be without a recorded history. Of 
this vast historical literature only a very 
small amount has been translated into a 
Western language, but fortunately we 
have a few important biographies that 
are now available in English. 

Folklore and fairy tales in all lan- 
guages have come into their own today, 
for they are recognized as the free flow of 
the people’s genius, the well from which 
the literary artist of more sophisticated 
temper eventually draws. They are 
therefore worth while not only for chil- 
dren of tender years but also for those of 
high-school age who wish to come into an 
understanding of a culture, and particu- 
larly so when we are concerning our- 
selves with a nation of deep roots like 
China. 

The nature poetry of the Chinese has 
long been known for its delicacy and its 
urbanity, and selections from it are var- 
ied enough to attract high-school stu- 
dents of resources in imagination. 

Chinese philosophical thought centers 
on the individual man and his relation to 
various forms of social control, referring 
principles to specific instances in a way 
that accounts for the high degree of 
readability which the writings of Chi- 
nese thinkers possess. The dubious com- 
pliment paid to the Chinese love of epi- 
gram in the recent epidemic of ‘‘Con- 
fucius say” is a reminder of reaches of 
humor that are likely to catch the at- 
tention of young Americans. 

A handful of dramas and novels ap- 
pears in our list, for the dearth of such 





literature, to which Arthur Waley called 
attention in one of his critical introduc- 
tions (1919), has been somewhat relieved 
by later research and by modern author- 
ship. We have also included, sparingly, 
works originally written in English by 
interpreters of China who know the 
country intimately. Some who use the 
lists may feel that we have mentioned 
too few titles of this kind. 

Like our other lists, this list is a com- 
pilation, made up from existing bibliog- 
raphies and checked with the Cumulative 
Book Index and the Book Review Digest. 
In the arrangement of Chinese names, es- 
pecially in placing the surname, we have 
had the assistance of Mr. Chih Meng, di- 
rector of the China Institute in America. 
Other help has come from Mr. A. W. 
Hummel, chief of the Division of Orien- 
talia of the Library of Congress, who pre- 
pared a bibliography which has been in- 
corporated in our list; Professor Howard 
E. Wilson, of Harvard University, chair- 
man of the Committee on Asiatic Studies 
in American Education, of the American 
Council on Education; Mrs. Haldore 
Hanson, secretary of the Committee, 
from whose office we have received the 
most recent bibliographical material; 
Mr. John Hadley Cox, of the Library of 
Congress, who has examined our titles 
and made valuable suggestions for our 
general comment on Chinese literature; 
and Mrs. W. S. New, representative in 
our country for Ginling College, China. 

The list appears in two sections, such 
as we arranged for the other literatures. 
Section I gives titles which seem to us 
suitable for the student’s reading; Sec- 
tion II adds material for the teacher’s 
reference. We have used the mark * to 
indicate books which appear in C. S. 
Gardner’s Union List of works available 
in many college libraries in various parts 
of our country. The prices given are 
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taken from bibliographical sources and 
may occasionally be out of date. 

Again we urge teachers to aid us by 
suggesting improvements in the list and 
by reporting in detail to the English 
Journal their own experiences with units 
of foreign literature in their classes. The 
effort to encourage attention to the liter- 
ature of peoples whom we have hitherto 
grossly neglected will bear full fruit only 
as those of us who have had experience 
are willing to share with our colleagues 
what we have learned. 


CHINESE LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL USE 


I. A SELECTED List oF Booxs AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ENGLISH (MOSTLY 
TRANSLATIONS) 


HAROLD M. M. AcToN and Cu’EN SHTH- 
HSIANG (trans.). Modern Chinese Po- 
elry. London: Duckworth, 1936. 7s. 
6d. 


*L. C. ARLINGTON and HaARoLp M. M. 
AcTON (trans. and eds.). Famous Chi- 
nese Plays. London: Probsthain, 
1937. $5.00. 

Thirty-three popular plays in translation and 
synopsis. 

* FLORENCE AYSCOUGH (trans.). Eng- 
lish verse by Amy LOwWELL. Fir 
Flower Tablets: Poems from the Chi- 
nese. Houghton Mifflin, 1921. $3.00. 


The translator has written an introduction 
on Chinese poetry and furnished supplementary 
notes of interpretation. Amy Lowell has made 
her verse from the English of Florence Ays- 
cough. Scholarly and sympathetic, suitable for 
senior high school. 


* C. H. Brewitt-TaYLor (trans.). San 
Kuo: Romance of the Three Kingdoms. 
Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1935. 2 
vols., paper, $5.00. 

Most popular historical novel among Chi- 
nese. 
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BRIAN Brown (ed.). The Wisdom of the 
Chinese. Brentano’s, 1920. $2.50. 
Philosophic sayings and proverbs; a few 

pages of poetry. 

* PEARL S. Buck (trans.). All Men Are 
Brothers (“Shui Hu Chuan’’). John 
Day, 1933. 2 vols., $6.50. Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1939. $1.95. 

A large book of thirteenth-century stories, 
recounting the adventures of one hundred men, 
driven to the hills to live the life of Robin Hoods 
in order to escape official persecution in a period 
when the Sun dynasty was disintegrating. 
CHEN TCHENG. A Son of China. Trans- 

lated from the French by Marvin M. 

LowEs. Norton, 1930. $3.00. 


How a family weathers the storms of chang- 
ing morals in a new era. 


Ko-cH’UAN CH’IEN. Chinese Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated by the author. Forest Hills, 
N.Y.: Transatlantic, 1939. $2.50. 


Chinese Fairy Tales. Decorated by 
VALENTI ANGELO. Peter Pauper Press 
(limited ed.), 1938. $2.00. 


CHIN P’1InNG MEI. The Adventurous His- 
tory of His Men and His Six Wives. 
Translated by FrRANz KUHN and 
BERNARD MIALL. Putnam, 1940. 2 
vols. $5.00. 

The seamy side of life in sixteenth-century 

China, with a vicious woman dominating the 

action. 


SHu-j£N Cuovu (pseud. Lusin). Ah Q 
and Others. Translated by CuI-CHEN 
Wanc. Columbia University Press, 
1941. $2.50. 

Realistic stories about the common people, 
from the pen of a leading Chinese author of 
modern times. 


ARTHUR CHRISTY (trans.). Images in 
Jade. Dutton, 1929. $3.50. 
Translations from classical and modern Chi- 


nese poetry by one who was born in China and 
knew the language from childhood. 































Cu’u Ta-Kao (trans.). Chinese Lyrics. 
Preface by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucnu. Macmillan, 1937. $2.00. 
Poetry of an academic period, tenth to thir- 

teenth centuries, rendered into idiomatic and 

musical English. 

STANWOOD Coss (ed.). The Wisdom of 
Wu Ming Fu. Holt, 1931. $1.25. 
Philosophical epigrams, by a Chinese resident 

in America, who translates his own Chinese. 

L. CRANMER-Bync (trans.). A Feast of 
Lanterns. Dutton, 1917. $1.25. 
Translations from twenty Chinese poets. 

A Lute of Jade. Dutton, 1932. 
$1.50. 

Landscape poetry from the classical writers 
of China. 

NATALIA Dossins. Feng Ching: Chinese 
Sketches. San Francisco: Williams 
Publishing Co., 1933. $3.00. 

Includes selections in Chinese from Chinese 
classics, with English translation. 

* HERBERT A. GILEs (trans). Gems of 
Chinese Literature. London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1884; Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1922. 

A pioneer in translating Chinese gives selec- 
tions ranging from philosophy to folklore, ex- 
tending from Confucius, 500 B.c., to the six- 
teenth century A.D. 

Strange Stories from a Chinese 

Studio. Boni & Liveright, 1925. $3.00. 

Fables and stories attributed to P’u Sung- 
Ling. 

HERBERT A. GILES and ARTHUR WALEY 
(trans.). Select Chinese Verses. Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1934. Paper, 
$0.50. 

Poems ranging from the dawn of Chinese 
civilization to the Sung dynasty. Part I, free 
and rhythmical, by Dr. Giles; Part II, more 
literal, by Mr. Waley. Chinese texts also given. 
LIONEL GILES (trans.). The Book of 

Mencius. Dutton, 1942. $1.25. 

“ . Sayings of Lao Ts. Dutton, 

_ oe 

1911. $1.00. 
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* MARCEL GRANET. Festivals and Songs 
of Ancient China. Translated from the 
French by E. D. Epwarps. Dutton, 
1932. $4.90. 

Included in the volume is a translation of the 
love songs of the Shih Ching, a title given under 
Arthur Waley’s name later in our list. 

HAN SuyvIn. Destination Chungking. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1942. 

A Chinese girl in her twenties tells of the joys 
and horrors of life during China’s war; a per- 
sonal love story. 

Haou K’ew Chuan (‘Breese in the Moon- 
light’). Translated by SouLIme DE 
MorantT into French; from French 
into English by H. BEDFoRD JONES. 
Putnam, 1926. $2.00. 

Melodramatic tale of the beautiful orphan 
girl saved from a cruel uncle and a wicked lover 
by the young student-hero. A five-hundred- 
year-old story that reads like a present-day 
thriller. 

Henry H. Hart (trans.). A Garden of 
Peonies. Stanford University Press, 
1938. $2.50. 

Seven Hundred Chinese Prov- 

erbs. Stanford University Press, 1937. 

$2.00. 

The proverbs as a whole give an adequate 
reflection of the various facets of Chinese folk 
wisdom. 

IsAAc T. HEADLAND (trans. and ed.). 
Chinese Rhymes for Children. Revell, 
1934. $2.00. 

With the Chinese rhymes appear also some 
from India, Korea, and Japan 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Some Chinese Ghosts. 

Modern Library, 1927. $0.95. 

Folklore rendered in poetic prose by one who 
knew the Orient. 

E. Butts HowELt (trans. ). Restitution 
of the Bride and Other Stories. Bren- 
tano’s, 1927. $3.50. 

Tales illustrating the rewards of virtue, the 
influence of luck, the folly of class distinctions, 
Ctc. 
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Hsiao Ching: The Book of Filial Duty. 
Translated by IvAN CHEN. Dutton. 
$1.00. 

A classic handbook for instructing the young, 
with “Twenty-four Examples” of duty to ances- 
tors, family, and sovereign. 

HsteH PinGcyinc. Girl Rebel. Trans- 
lated by ApET and ANor LIn (children 
of Lin Yu-T’anc). John Day, 1940. 
$2.00. 

Autobiography of a modern girl who strug- 
gles against ancient constraints, with extracts 
from New War diaries. 

Hsi Hsiang Chi (The West Chamber). 
Translated by HENRY H. Hart. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. $3.50. 

A prime minister’s daughter wishes to marry 
out of herclass. Thirteenth-century drama, pic- 
turing social and political conditions of me- 
dieval China. Four parts, each with four short 
acts. 

* KIANG KANG-HU (ed.). Jade Moun- 
tain. Translated by WITTER BYNNER. 
Knopf, 1939. $2.75. 

Poems of the T’ang dynasty, given English 
form by a modern poet. 

T. Z. Koo. Songs of Cathay. G. Schir- 
mer. $2.50. 

Songs current, collected from all parts of 
China. 

Lin Yu-T’ANG. My Country and My Peo- 
ple. Blue Ribbon, 1938. $1.39. 

A witty writer interprets modern China in 
both the matter and the manner of his book. 
Called the best book on China in the English 
language. 

The Importance of Living. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1937. $3.00. 

~~ . Moment in Peking. John Day, 
1939. $3.00. 

A novel in the Chinese manner, written in 
English. 

(trans.). The Wisdom of Con- 
fucius. Modern Library, 1938. $0.95. 
The best selection from the works of Con- 

fucius. 
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ADET, ANOR, and NEIMEI LIN. Dawn 
over Chungking. John Day, 1941. 
$2.00. 

The daughters of Lin Yu-t’ang—aged nine- 
teen, sixteen, and eleven—tell how war looks to 
children and young people. 

Our Family. John Day, 19309. 

2.00. 

“A sort of Chinese Life with Father.”’ 
*L1Po. The Works of Li Po, Chinese Po- 

et. Translated by SHIGEYOSHI OBATA. 

Dutton, 1928. $2.50. 


Ch 


Li Po and Tu Fu are regarded as the two 
leading poets of China. About one-tenth of Li’s 
poems are here, translated into English by a 
Japanese of literary skill. 

MENG CHIANG-NU The Lady of the Long 
Wall. Translated by GENEVIEVE 
WIMSATT and GEOFFREY CHEN (CHEN 
SUN-HAN). Columbia University 
Press, 1934. $3.00. 

One of the Ku Shih, drum songs or ballads, 
handed down orally. The story is connected 
with the building of the Great Wall of China. 
DESMOND PARSONS (trans.). Chinese 

Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Trans- 

lated from the German version of 

WOLFRAM EBERHARD. Dutton, 1938. 

93.00. 

Though the book comes into English at sec- 
ond hand, and though the publishers intimate 
that it is primarily for adults, reviewers gen- 
erally speak of it in a way that warrants its 
examination for high-school reading. 

SHEN Fu. Six Chapters of a Floating Life. 
Translated by Lin Yu-T’anc. T’ien 
Hsia Monthly, Vol. I (August-Novem- 
ber, 1935). 

EDGAR SNow. Living China. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1937. $2.50. 

Short stories brought together by a modern 
writer who has traveled through China and 
written sympathetically about it. 

*Wr1aMm E. Soornit (trans.). The 
Analects: Or the Conversations of Con- 
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fucius. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
$0.80. 


SstMA CuH’IEN. Statesman, Patriot, and 
General in Ancient China. Translated 
by DERK BoppE. New Haven, Conn.: 
American Oriental Society, 1940. 
$1.50. 

Three Shih Chi biographies of the Ch’in 
dynasty, the regime which gave China its name. 
SuN YAT-SEN. The Three Principles of 

the People (‘San Min Chu I’). Trans- 

lated by FRANK W. Price. Shanghai: 

China Committee for the Institute of 

Pacific Relations, 1927; New York: 

Stechert, 1927. $4.00. 

“Bible” of the national-democratic move- 
ment, its form inspired by the Gettysburg 
Address of Abraham Lincoln. 

T’ang Shi San-pal Shou. Translated by 
S. JENyNS. Dutton, 1941. $1.25. 
Selections from the three hundred poems of 

the T’ang dynasty. 

T’IEN CHUN (pseud. of Hstao, Cut). 
Village in August. Introduction by 
EpGAR SNow. Smith & Durrell, 1942. 
$2.50. 

First Chinese novel about the struggle 
against Japan which has appeared in English 
translation. The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of modern 
China. 

Ts’al T’ING-KAN (ed. and trans.). Chi- 
nese Poems in English Rhyme. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932. $3.50. 
The original Chinese with the author’s own 

translations. 

* Tsao HsuEH-CHIN. The Dream of the 
Red Chamber. Translated and adapted 
by Cut-CHEN WANG. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1929. $3.00. 

Chinese romance of the eighteenth century, 
based upon the author’s experience; leading 
Chinese novel written in the vernacular. Realis- 
tic picture of the complexities of life in a large 
family. 

*Tu Fu. Tu Fu: The Autobiography of 
a Chinese Poet, A.D. 712-770, Trans- 





lated by FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 

Houghton Mifflin, 1929, 1934. $5.00. 

The story of a leading poet’s life through 
translations from his own works, with narrative 
and explanation by the translator. 

ARTHUR WALEY (trans.). The Analects 
of Confucius. Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 
$3.50. 

One of the best single works for learning 
about Confucius. 

*—____._ 4 Hundred and Seventy Chi- 
nese Poems. Knopf, 1919. $2.00. 

The Introduction points out the limitations 
of Chinese literature, its technique, etc., making 
the statement that there is no epic or drama of 
consequence and little of the novel. Some of the 
modern writings which we list tend to correct 
this deficiency. 

Shih Ching (“The Book of 

Songs’). Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 

$3.00. 

Scholarly and sensitive renderings of 290 
Chinese songs, dating from 800 to 600 B.c. 
*—____. The Temple and Other Poems. 

Knopf, 1923. $2.50. 


Long poems of two thousand years ago. 


*_____. Three Ways of Thought in 
Ancient China. Macmillan, 1940. 
$2.50. 


———, Translations from the Chinese. 

Illustrated by Cyrus L. BALDRIDGE. 

Knopf, 1941. $5.00. 

Reprint of two books of 1918-19, A Hundred 
and Seventy Chinese Poems and More Transla- 
tions from the Chinese. 


WaAnG I-TING (trans.). Thirty Famous 
Chinese Stories. Shanghai: Commer- 
cial Press, 1933. Paper, $0.70. 
Adapted for use as supplementary reader for 

high-school students. Black-and-white illustra- 

tions by Chinese artists. 

WancG Pao-CuH’uANn. Lady Precious 
Stream. Translated by S. I. Hstunc. 
Liveright, 1935. $2.00. French (act- 
ing ed.). Paper, $0.75. 
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Ancient drama rendered into English with- 
out loss of the traditional style. 

E. T. CHALMERS WERNER. Myths and 
Legends of China. Illustrated in color 
by Chinese artists. Brentano’s, 1922. 
$7.50. 

GENEVIEVE Wimsatt. Chinese Shadow 
Shows. Harvard University Press, 
1936. $3.50. 

Account of an ancient folk art, with outlines 
of three plays and full text of one in English. 
Illustrated in color and with photographs. 
Wu CwH’ENG-EN. The Buddhist’s Pil- 

grim’s Progress. Translated by HELEN 

M. Hayes. Dutton, 1931. $1.25. 


From the Shi yeu ki. “The records of the 
journey to the Western paradise.” 


II. REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 


Amerasia. New York: Amerasia, Inc. 
Review of America and the Far East. 

Asia. New York: 40 East Forty-ninth 
St. Annual subscription, $4.00. 

Best popular magazine devoted to Asiatic 
affairs. 

FLORENCE AyscouGH. Chinese Women: 
Yesterday and Today. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1937. $3.50. 

Contains Chinese poems and songs not pre- 
viously available in English. 

THEOS BERNARD. The Penthouse of the 
Gods. Scribner’s, 1939. $2.75. 

A traveler who became a convert to Bud- 
dhism 


* JuLIET BREDON and Icor METRo- 
PHANOW. The Moon Year. New York: 
Stechert, 1927. $6.00. 


A record of Chinese customs and festivals. 


PEARL S. Buck. The Chinese Novel. 
John Day, 1939. $1.50. 
Lecture given before the Swedish Academy 
when the author was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in Literature. 
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CHANG PENG-CH’UN. China: Whence and 
Whither? Honolulu: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1934. 

Outline of a unit of study for high school. 


CuHao MeEr-po. The Yellow Bell. Bald- 
win, Md.: L. Elliott, 1934. $1.25. 
A brief sketch of Chinese music. 


“China: A Brief List of Introductory 
Readings ....China’s History and 
Culture. .... ? New York: China In- 
stitute in America, 119 W. Fifty- 
seventh St. 

Twenty-five mimeographed pages of items, 
all generously annotated. 

China Institute Bulletin. Monthly. 
China Institute in America, as above. 

RoBERT K. Douc tas. The Literature of 
China. “‘Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature, 1896-1897.”’ 
Vol. VI, pp. 3629-48. 


Includes selections translated into English. 


Far Eastern Survey (fortnightly) and 
Pacific Affairs (quarterly). New York 
City: Institute of Pacific Relations. 

FILMS OF CHINESE LIFE. New York, 
Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau 
St. Rental charges from $1.50 for sin- 
gle film to $15.00 for series. 


Foreign Policy Report (biweekly) and 
Foreign Policy Bulletin (monthly). 
New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

* HERBERT A. GILEs. History of Chinese 
Literature. Appleton, 1928. $2.50. 
The work of a lifelong student of the subject, 

translator whose books appear in Part I of this 

bibliography. 

EpwIn D. Harvey. The Mind of China. 
Yale University Press, 1933. $3.50. 
Discusses religion and folklore, with abun- 

dant quotation. 

Witiiam L. LANGER and HAMILTON 
FisH ARMSTRONG. Foreign Affairs 








































Bibliography: Selected and Annotated 

List of Books on International Rela- 

lions, 1919-1932. Harper, 1933. 

$5.00. 

Includes a comprehensive bibliography of 
books on China. 

Loo Lal-HAN. China’s Changing Civili- 
zation. New York: China Institute in 
America, 119 W. Fifty-seventh St., 
1935. $0.25. 

“A selected bibliography of books in the 
English language,’”’ covering topics of interest 
both to English and to social studies classes. 
Good index. 

Mase S. MEAD (comp.). Children’s 
Books on the Orient. New York: 
Young Books, Inc., 714 Madison Ave., 
1937. $0.50. 

The pamphlet contains also brief lists for 
adults. China has the lion’s share of titles. 
Terse annotations. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG. China’s Millions. 
Coward-McCann, 1928. $4.00. 

Social changes among masses in China ob- 
served during an extended journey in 1927 by 
one who sympathizes with the fundamentals of 
the Revolution. 

* NANCY LEE SWANN. Pan Chao: The 
Foremost Woman Scholar of China. 
Century, 1932. $6.00. 

Includes quotations from Pan-Chao’s fa- 
mous book of conduct for women. 
‘Translations from the Chinese.’”’ New 

York City: East and West Associa- 

tion. May 2, 1942. $0.25. May be 

procured from the Committee on 
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Asiatic Studies in American Educa- 
tion, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, 
DA. 

Two pages of mimeographed descriptions of 
twenty-three books, some of which is found 
useful for condensation in our list. 

T’ien Hsia. Monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Sun Yat-sen Institute, 
Shanghai. 

One of our titles, the work of Shén-Fu, is to 
be found in this magazine. 

SERGIEI MIKHAILOViIcH TRET’IAKOV. A 
Chinese Testament. Simon & Schuster, 
1934. $3.00. 

“Autobiography of Tan Shih-hua as told to 
Tretiakov.”’ Intimate and personal picture of a 
disturbing period in modern China. 

Wu SuHu-Cw’Ianc (Huanc). The Most 
Famous Beauty of China. Appleton, 
1924. $2.00. 

A woman of the T’ang dynasty, famous sub- 
ject of song and drama. 

Union List of Selected Chinese Books in 
American Libraries, by CHARLES S. 
GARDNER. 2d ed. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, 905 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 1938. 
$0.25. 

Useful especially in finding college libraries 
which contain wanted books. 

Nora WALN. House of Exile. Little, 
Brown, 1933. $3.00. 


An American Quaker who married an Eng- 
lishman in China recalls contacts with aristo- 
cratic family life among the Chinese. 
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“They are your students! You taught 
them! And that’s what they’re read- 
ing!” 

So thunders a concerned physician and 
public health authority, citing to a con- 
vention of teachers the astronomical cir- 
culation figures of pulp magazines. 

Whether schoolteachers alone should 
reply with a humble mea culpa is open to 
debate. There are teachers out of school, 
too. Potters and wheels not ours are 
busy at the clay incessantly. We alone 
do not fashion it, nor is it easy to fix the 
design in our brief turn at the art. Yet to 
protest thus is only to admit that we 
must somehow increase our efforts and 
our skills in the matter of the creation of 
reading taste. This is a central problem 
of the school. In its solution, incidental- 
ly, we are offered such disparate pro- 
nouncements as that of a prominent edu- 
cator who urges us to exhibit even the 
obnoxious booklets of “funnies” on our 
school library tables in order to tempt 
pupils to read, and the lament of a liter- 
ary critic over the current “junior nov- 
els’’—-vocational stories and the like 
which can do untold harm, he believes, in 
degrading reading taste. 

The problem involves the objectives 
and methods of the total school program, 
but especially, of course, those in the de- 
partments of literature and art. It 
touches the right development of the im- 
agination and the emotions as well as of 
the critical intellect. With these wider 
and deeper aspects of the problem this 
paper does not deal. It will describe a 
brief unit of study which has been of- 


' Teacher of English in the Chisholm (Minn.) 
High School. 


A CLASS STUDY OF TRASH MAGAZINES 


GLENN’ 


fered to eleventh-grade English classes in 
an attempt to prompt critical judgment 
of the cheap magazine. Such a study is 
mainly a negative guide to good reading, 
and it serves merely to reinforce the more 
difficult work—positive creation of an 
appetite for true production in art. It 
may, at the least, help to develop an 
alertness of mind in contact with the 
untoward amount of trashy literature of- 
fered our young people. 

After the completion of a study of 
worth-while periodicals, pupils are asked 
to suggest names of periodicals with 
which they are familiar other than those 
considered during the previous two 
weeks. With some little prompting they 
volunteer titles. These the teacher lists 
on the blackboard, until there are finally 
ten or fifteen titles, ranging from the 
cheaper movie magazines or sensational 
weeklies often containing something of 
merit to the definitely tawdry and vitiat- 
ing pulps. Pupils are then asked to con- 
sider which of these magazines they 
would purchase to read, say, while they 
were in a station waiting for a train or 
stopping near a newsstand. Which would 
they spend a dime on? This question 
leads to another: What qualities make a 
magazine worth its price? And going fur- 
ther to a consideration of the value of 
one’s mind as well as of one’s money: 
When is a magazine worth reading? Dur- 
ing this conversation the teacher makes 
notes on the blackboard of the various 
standards presented, changes them with 
the course of the discussion, and eluci- 
dates them with subpoints as further no- 
tions and examples are elicited from the 
pupils and approved by most of them. 
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At the end of the hour pupils are asked to 
bring to the classroom for the next lesson 
as many copies of the magazines listed, 
or others of similar type, as they can con- 
veniently obtain without purchasing 
them, for purposes of class examination, 
so that we may arrive at more concrete 
bases of judgment and test out the stand- 
ards just proposed. 

Care is taken in these initial lessons to 
avoid any preliminary branding of the 
magazines as poor. The fact is obvious 
for many of the titles. But, in addition, 
an objective, matter-of-fact approach to 
the question encourages those who pur- 
chase and read poor magazines regularly 
to bring them to class in the prospect of 
obtaining class judgment on them—even, 
perhaps, of defending them; and, further, 
the independent formation of standards 
and conclusions by the class is the object 
of the study, not an imposed sentence of 
the teacher. “Independent formation”’ is 
an exaggeration, of course; no class for- 
mulates its standards quite independent- 
ly of its teacher. Her ideals and notions 
are the grooves along which the discus- 
sion moves; her hints and suggestions 
and questioning keep the talk in those 
grooves until opinion is reached. Yet if 
the pupils, through thoughtful considera- 
tion and exchange of ideas, can be got to 
postulate certain principles of good work, 
they can later, with the assistance of the 
teacher, push these statements to their 
logical conclusion in relation to the liter- 
ature at hand, and thus reason “‘inde- 
pendently,” if you will, toward a judg- 
ment on their own reading 

Indeed, they will reach conclusions 
even against their own inclinations some- 
times. It is not unamusing to observe 
this capitulation to reason. High-school 
pupils have a genuine affection for their 
own opinions, and their opinion of much 
of this trash is disconcertingly high. But 
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they will go to elaborate pains to be 
thought reasonable, even enduring the 
relentless logic of their own classmates, 
who will confound them out of their own 
mouths. They believe themselves de- 
voted, for instance, to the principle of 
realism in art. The teacher can easily 
steal their thunder here and examine a 
story or two out of these cheap maga- 
zines on the principle of realism. If she 
can shift the burden of argument to the 
class, assisting now and then those whose 
critical perception reaches judgment 
quickly and who are quite prepared to 
defend their new opinions, she can at 
least help to shatter some illusions in re- 
gard to “good stories.’””’ Sometimes a 
mere reading-aloud, by the teacher, of an 
incident or two from these stories points 
up their ridiculous falsity, and the hilar- 
ity of the class carries its condemnation 
without comment. 

Lively discussion can be promoted 
even on the less arguable questions of 
taste; for instance, on the value of relat- 
ing the trivialities of a movie star’s life. 
Criticism of this sort of material led one 
pupil during this study to cite Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column ‘‘“My Day”’ for com- 
parison, and the remark led to a general 
consideration of the value of biography 
and distinction of values in various kinds 
of matter given in biographies. 

Although the teacher may avoid 
stressing her own views on these maga- 
zines at the beginning of the study, she 
need not at all try to conceal her opinion 
of them as the study progresses. (She 
cannot do so, in any case, of course.) 
And if the phrase ‘“‘trash magazine”’ slips 
into the conversation as the proper de- 
scription of them, or even as the title of 
this unit of study, it is all to the good. A 
casual condemnation unproved is often 
as damaging to prestige as a diatribe. 
The second day’s work, when the mag- 
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azines are at hand, usually begins with a 
review of the standards of judgment de- 
cided on the day before. The teacher has 
in the meanwhile attempted to throw 
these into some sort of outline form and 
has written them on the blackboard. 
They are left there during the course of 
the study. Detailed application of them, 
in class conversation, to one or another 
of the magazines makes the second day’s 
work concrete. This concrete application 
is necessary. It should be quite specific. 
Standards thought clear when they are 
stated will soon become vague and mean- 
ingless to a young pupil unless they have 
been made meaningful by actual applica- 
tion to magazines in front of him. The 
success of the study depends upon the 
degree to which meanings are made con- 
crete in this initial lesson. 

In the two or three laboratory lessons 
which follow, each pupil makes a de- 
tailed study of at least one of the maga- 
zines in the room, measuring it in accord- 
ance with the standards drawn up by the 
class, and writes a report on it. A typical 
outline of standards drawn up by a class 
follows. 


STUDY OF TRASH MAGAZINES 


I. For quick judgment 
A. Appearance 

1. Is general makeup pleasing? Cheap? 
Sensational? 

2. Are illustrations beautiful? Compe- 
tent work? Sensational? Offensive? 
Ugly? 

B. Ads 

1. Are the products advertised probably 
genuine? Spurious? 

2. To what is the appeal made in the 
ad? To genuine needs? To reason- 
able standards of merit? To igno- 
rance? 

3. Does proportion of certain kinds of 
ad indicate standards of magazine? 

C. Table of contents 
1. Do subjects seem to be worth while? 
2. Do authors carry any authority? 


A CLASS STUDY OF TRASH MAGAZINES 


II. For more detailed study 
A. Features 

1. Are subjects worth while? Entertain- 
ing? Trivial? Dull? Clean? 

2. Does the treatment sound true? Ex- 
aggerated? Sensational? 

3. In what measure are the features 
really advertisements? 

B. News 

1. Do the articles give worth-while in- 
formation? 

2. Is the treatment heavily colored by 
opinion while it purports to be mainly 
factual? Does it seem fairly objec- 
tive? 

3. Do the articles make you think? 

C. Stories 

1. Are the characters true to life? 

2. Is there a plot? Allowing for the de 
gree of realism demanded by the type 
of story, do you think the plot plaus- 
ible? 

3. Is the setting real? 

4. Is the theme true to human stand- 
ards? 

5. Is the treatment clean? 

D. In general 
What is your critical judgment of the 
magazine? Is it worth the price? Is 
it worth your time? If you were pur- 
chasing magazines for a home, would 
you subscribe for it? Why? 

Some points in the outline, particular- 
ly those under “‘News”’ and “Stories,” 
presuppose familiarity with the terms 
and ideas; they could hardly be intro- 
duced in this unit or treated at all ade- 
quately unless the class had had previous 
study and application of them in various 
literature lessons. The question of de- 
cency and cleanness in treatment, in con- 
nection with this type of literature, of- 
fers no difficulty nor does it make neces- 
sary any subtle discussion of the place of 
the immoral in literature. A snap judg- 
ment here will probably be quite true. 
A question on sincerity of intention 
“Ts indecency paraded for its own sake?”’ 
—usually settles the matter quickly. 
The worst of the pulp magazines which 
offend in this regard will probably not 
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appear in the classroom. If a few 
brought are so obviously bad that they 
need no critical study, they are not used 
in class study. This unit of study touches 
them obliquely, I believe. It aims at dis- 
crimination, and one does not need a 
wholly spoiled product to teach that. 
Further, correction of the habit of read- 
ing them will rest mainly on the school’s 
positive program of good reading and 
also, certainly, on the degree to which 
the pupil realizes his moral obligation to 
keep his own imagination clean. The 
teacher need not be above driving home 
this obligation in an English class, I be- 
lieve, and she can find plentiful occasion 
for it without going very far down in the 
scale of current periodicals. 

Part II, D, of the outline calls for a 
paragraph of discussion. The reactions 
shown in these paragraphs differ widely, 
and they are a measure, I suppose, of the 
value of the study. Among them will be 
the intelligent judgment of the pupil 
whose taste, perhaps, is already formed 
and for whom this study was almost 
unnecessary; it may have contributed to 
the development of his critical sense in 
that he has analyzed and generalized. 
There will be the somewhat snobbish 
pronouncement of the pupil who knows 

or thinks—himself above the attrac- 
tion of this type of literature; he may 
have learned to give a reason for the 
opinion that is in him. There will be the 
sanctimonious denunciation aiming to 
please the teacher. The writer of this is 
usually put quickly to a re-evaluation of 
his magazine and required to cite chapter 
and verse. His paragraph will often be 
straight condemnation even when he is 
dealing with the type of magazine which 
pads its trash with first-rate material. 
There will be unintelligent praise or spir- 
ited defense of the cheap and poor, with 
some show of reason. Has the study been 
a failure for these last pupils? Criticism, 
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of course, rests on abstractions, and it is 
difficult. Hence the necessity of concrete 
discussion at the beginning of the study. 
But even this exercise may fail for some 
students. Perhaps the mere fact that 
their favorite reading has been subjected 
to the judgment of their class and found 
wanting by someone in that group, at 
least to the point of needing a defense, 
will weaken its appeal. 

And there will also be the intelligent 
effort of the young student to distinguish 
good from poor in a magazine, showing 
real admiration for the values which ap- 
peal to adolescents at the same time that 
he is trying to balance these against 
faults that his judgment has detected. 
Note the ingenuous surrender at the end 
of one such report: 

I think this magazine is worth the price if 
you have plenty of money to buy good maga- 
zines with. Otherwise I would not waste my 
money on it..... If I were the head of the 
house, I think I might have one magazine of 
this kind around the house. That is, if I could 
have plenty of other good magazines to offset it. 


Such a report as this last type is, I be- 
lieve, the best proof of value in the proj- 
ect. It is the beginning of criticism, 
founded on sincerity and reason, qualify- 
ing its statements, and stumbling toward 
a conclusion. Its reluctant admiration of 
the shoddy is an indication of the direc- 
tion in which the school must work to 
deepen appreciation of the best in artistic 
production. The acquiring of good taste 
waits upon wide and deep familiarity 
with authentic work in literature, thea- 
ter, and art. The imagination of our pu- 
pils has been enervated by the cheap 
appeal of the superficial and the obvious 
in story, movie, and picture, and a strong 
diet of good art is needed to strengthen 
it. At the same time the critical exami- 
nation of the poorer product, such as this 
article describes, can perhaps assist that 
program in some measure. 
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ENGLISH CURRICULUM REVISION, CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON’ 


A revision of the English course of 
study for Chicago high schools, begun in 
1940, will probably be completed in 
1945. The aims of the revision are: to 
bring the Chicago English curriculum 
into line with the best practice now 
known throughout the country; to 
achieve a meeting of the minds of the 816 
teachers of English involved regarding 
its purposes; to effect on the part of the 
whole group an understanding of the ma- 
terials, methods, and procedures that 
appear most likely to attain the objec- 
tives agreed upon; to encourage wide ex- 
perimentation; and to evaluate the ac- 
complishments of the new curriculum 
over a period of two or three years after 
it has been adopted. 

Working under the direction of a dis- 
trict superintendent, two teachers of 
English, selected because of their special 
abilities and training for handling the 
administrative and editorial aspects of 
the project, were assigned on a full-time 
basis to the Bureau of Curriculum for its 
duration. Four high-school principals 
were selected to assist, each of whom 
chose an outstanding teacher to aid him. 
An executive committee was then estab- 
lished, consisting of these four principals 
and their teacher assistants; the two 
teachers attached to the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum; the five district superintendents 
working in the high schools; representa- 
tives from the elementary schools and 
the junior colleges; delegates from teach- 
ers’ organizations; heads of the English 
departments in the forty high schools of 


* Dr. Johnson is superintendent of Chicago public 
schools. 


the city; and representatives from lead- 
ing civic associations and groups such as 
the Chicago Council of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club, and the Union League Club. 
Meeting monthly since the inception of 
the project, this executive committee has 
considered issues and problems, deter- 
mined policies, and facilitated produc- 
tion of the new curriculum in many 
ways. It has also served as a reviewing 
committee, to be informed regarding and 
to pass judgment upon the products of 
the producing committees. 

After much discussion, study, and de- 
bating of the issues it faced, the execu- 
tive committee had evolved by the fall of 
1940 the following list of guiding prin- 
ciples: 


1. The venture was to be a co-operative one; 
the opinions, contributions, and suggestions of 
all were to be solicited and fairly considered. 

2. For the purposes of agreeing upon the ob- 
jectives, the work of the English department 
would be considered as falling within four large 
areas: (a) orientation of the pupil to general 
aspects of education not provided for in other 
units of study required of all students; (6) com- 
munication—speaking, writing, reading, listen- 
ing; (c) the literary heritage, including all litera- 
ture not strictly contemporary; and (d) current 
English, including the magazine, newspaper, 
radio, movie, public forum, theater, and current 
books worthy of consideration. 

3. Integration and correlation were to be 
sought only within and among these four areas, 
as it was felt that an attempt at integration of 
the English department with the numerous of.- 
ferings of the comprehensive high schools of 
Chicago would lead to chaos and confusion, 
serious gaps, and twice-told tales. 

4. The abilities to read, to speak, to write, to 
listen effectively cannot be developed by the 
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English teachers working alone: all members of 
the high-school staff must assist them. 

5. Work in all four of the areas specified un- 
der Principle 2 should be carried on in each of 
the six required semesters of English, since sig- 
nificant growth in any of these cannot take 
place in a short, concentrated period of time. 

6. Provisions should be made for in-service 
training of the teachers of English—and all 
other teachers for their role in the teaching of 
English—with reference to new points of view, 
new materials, new procedures. 

7. The executive committee rejected homo- 
geneous grouping, voting for provisions for in- 
dividual differences within each class hetero- 
geneously grouped. However, special classes 
for greatly retarded readers and for the very 
gifted were not prohibited if any particular high 
school wished to organize them. Three levels of 
ability were to be considered in planning the 
courses, with ample provisions for the vast dif- 
ferences among students within these three 
groups. 

8. Emphasis for all students during the first 
two years was to be placed on current literature. 
The classics were to be reserved principally for 
third- and fourth-year students of the upper 
ability levels. 

9. The revision was to be based upon re- 
search to a large extent: experimental, docu- 
mentary, observational, and historical. The 
committee aimed to develop a purposeful ac- 
tivity-experience curriculum, using the tried 
and practical. If activities were evolved purely 
from theory, they were to be used and evaluated 
in the five English laboratories to be established 

one in each of the five high-school district— 
before being adopted for general use. 

10. The curriculum was to promote the 
eight-point program of the high schools—char- 
acter training, socialization, developmental 
reading, adjustment and guidance, the preven- 
tion of failure, safety instruction, research, and 
the promotion of good public relations. Fur- 
thermore, it was to aim at the establishment of 
good hemispheric relations, the teaching of 
Americanism and good citizenship, the promo- 
tion of the American way of life, our war effort, 
and a peace designed to prevent future wars. 

11. The curriculum should lead the student 
to develop appreciations, understandings, hab- 
its, skills, techniques, attitudes, and a personal 
philosophy contributory to a life satisfying both 
to himself and to society. 

12. Only a few clearly attainable large objec- 


tives should be set up for each unit of the four 
areas. 

13. The activities and experiences suggested 
within each unit of work should be detailed, ex- 
tensive, and sufficiently varied to meet the 
widely different needs of the differing communi- 
ties, schools, pupil personnel, and teaching per- 
sonnel involved. That is, each teacher of Eng- 
lish would be expected to formulate his own 
teaching units from the numerous suggestions 
offered within the five units provided for each of 
the six semesters of required English. 

14. Throughout the revision period, and for 
two or three years after its termination if possi- 
ble, an in-service training program was to be 
promoted. 

15. Each unit of the course was to include: 
provisions for orientation of the pupil with ref- 
erence to the purposes of the unit; opportunities 
for the pupil to participate in the planning of 
his undertakings; pupil committee work; ade- 
quate use of the library and other community 
resources; bibliographies and materials avail- 
able for facilitating study; provisions for self- 
evaluation on the part of the student; lists of 
audio-visual aids; suggested field trips; and ex- 
amples of the newer instruments of evaluation 
appropriate for the unit. 

When a broad program of principles 
has been adopted by a majority of mem- 
bers of an executive committee, the prob- 
lem remains of interpreting it to the 
great rank and file of those who will have 
to develop it and put it into practice. 
Realizing that the new curriculum would 
be destined to indifferent and ineffective 
use in the 3,672 classes for which it was 
designed unless it were thoroughly un- 
derstood and approved by its prospec- 
tive users, the executive committee 
adopted measures intended to insure in- 
telligent, enthusiastic, and effective use 
of the new curriculum. 

Department heads from the forty high 
schools were called together from 1: 30 to 
4:00 P.M. on the third Thursday of each 
school month to hear talks, panel discus- 
sions, round-table discussions, and com- 
mittee reports of progress with the revi- 
sion. Among the guest speakers were 
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Ralph Tyler, William S. Gray, Wilbur 
Hatfield, Harold Anderson, Robert 
Pooley, and Thelma Thurstone. Librar- 
ians, English specialists from the colleges 
and universities of the Chicago area, and 
specialists in the fields of child study also 
addressed the group, as did experts in the 
fields of guidance, radio, and audio- 
visual aids. 

A survey of the teaching practices of 
the 816 teachers of English in the city, 
conducted by the principals and district 
superintendents serving on the executive 
committee revealed a large number of in- 
structors carrying on forward-looking 
and novel activities in their classes. 
Those teachers whose work had been 
considered particularly suggestive and 
effective in the four major areas under 
consideration were scheduled to explain 
and demonstrate their activities, tech- 
niques, and procedures. The producing 
committees working in the various areas 
appeared on panels to discuss their phi- 
losophy, their procedures, their prob- 
lems, and their accomplishments. They 
illustrated profusely from their concrete 
materials. Meetings were devoted in ro- 
tation to the four areas with which the 
new curriculum was to deal. 

The department heads who had at- 
tended these sessions were asked to call 
together their associates in their respec- 
tive high schools and relay to them the 
proceedings of the central meetings, 
complete minutes of which were fur- 
nished in mimeographed form. Any 
questions or suggestions arising from 
these local gatherings were relayed to the 
executive committee in writing for an- 
swers or consideration. 


EXPERIMENTATION IN IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING 

When a model English laboratory was 

projected for each of the five high-school 
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districts of the city—largely because of a 
demand for it on the part of the produc- 
ing committees—a general invitation 
was extended for teachers to send in their 
proposals regarding the type of equip- 
ment that would be desirable. Planned 
co-operatively, the layout provided for 
movable seating, a discussion table for 
the front of the room, a magazine rack, 
storage cabinets, adequate shelving for 
the extensive room library, recording and 
reproducing apparatus, visual aids of 
various kinds, adequate bulletin boards, 
two small conference tables, and two fil- 
ing cabinets. 

The laboratories have now been in use 
for one semester. They are proving very 
helpful for trying out the various units of 
the new curriculum as they are produced, 
for demonstrating the newer techniques 
and procedures, for research and experi- 
mentation, and for providing all teachers 
of English an opportunity to observe the 
units of a new curriculum in operation as 
they are developed. Bi-weekly visiting 
days are scheduled. The open-house pe- 
riods are generally followed by an in- 
formal gathering in the school’s social 
laboratory for an interpretation and dis- 
cussion hour. In the library of the high 
school housing the English laboratory 
are placed mimeographed copies of the 
units of the new curriculum as they ap- 
pear, professional literature recom- 
mended in the bibliographies, copies of 
the new books and materials used, speci- 
mens of the written work done by the 
students, photographs of the activities, 
and other such helps. Principals have 
been asked to make doubly sure that 
their teachers scheduled to teach first- 
year English in September, 1943, under- 
stand the new curriculum before that 
date, as it is to be put into use in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: with 
all first-year students in 1943, with both 
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second- and first-year students in 1944, 
and with all students of the first three 
years in 1945. 

Each of the two teachers attached to 
the Bureau of Curriculum on a full-time 
basis acts as an executive secretary in 
handling the administrative and editorial 
detail connected with two of the areas 
with which the new curriculum deals. 
Their duties consist of scheduling and 
attending committee meetings, co-ordi- 
nating the activities of these, referring to 
the director of the revision knotty prob- 
lems involving the determination of pol- 
icy, editing materials with a view to in- 
suring uniformity of format and style, 
insuring unity and coherence within and 
among units, handling correspondence, 
observing the teaching in the five labora- 
tories, counseling with the teachers oper- 
ating in these, interpreting the new 
course to administrators and teachers, 
planning the monthly meetings for de- 
partment heads, and handling numerous 
other details. When the ninth-graders 
are introduced to the new curriculum in 
September, 1943, these two teachers will 
be responsible for developing and carry- 
ing out a program of evaluation and for 
recommending changes in the light of 
their findings. The tryout of the new 
units in the laboratories has made it pos- 
sible for them to observe the workings of 
new departures and to make necessary 
revisions in their tentative units before 
these are released to the teaching group 
as a whole. 

Since space will not permit a detailed 
exposition of the nature of the program 
designed for each of the four areas—our 
literary heritage, communication, cur- 
rent English, and certain aspects of gen- 
eral education—only a list of the princi- 
ples governing the work of each, or a 
brief sketch of its content, will be at- 
tempted here. 


AREA I. OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 


Including literary works from all coun- 
tries, Area I stresses American literature 
primarily; secondary and tertiary em- 
phases are placed on English and West- 
ern Hemisphere literature. The princi- 
ples governing the selection and treat- 
ment of the literary heritage follow. 


1. Every teacher of English will be expected 
to familiarize herself with data on file in the 
adjustment office regarding the students en- 
rolled in her classes, such as: reading ability, 
percentile rank indicating intelligence, school 
history, interests, life purposes, and physical 
handicaps. She should guide each of her stu- 
dents in the formulation of a reading program 
adapted to his individual abilities, interests, and 
needs. Furthermore, the teacher will be ex- 
pected to study the cumulative reading records 
of her students transmitted to her by her fellow- 
teachers. 

2. Every student who puts forth normal ef- 
fort and attends regularly is entitled to a meas- 
ure of success; hence the reading materials with 
which each student works should deal with situ- 
ations experiences, and problems that he can 
understand without excessive coaching and 
sidelights 

3. The student should participate in the 
planning of his reading program; he should be 
encouraged to react both intellectually and 
emotionally to what he reads; he should share 
his thoughts and emotions with others; he 
should be trained to evaluate literary works, 
ideas, and his own powers of reading. 

4. The student should become familiar with 
the library facilities of the Chicago area and of 
the nation, gain experience in locating and using 
sources of information, and receive training in 
organizing his own thinking. He should under- 
stand the methods of organizing literature for 
various purposes: chronological organization; 
organization according to type, theme, setting, 
and so on; the literary works that will throw 
upon his individual problems, social relations, 
international relations. He should become fa- 
miliar with the books and the reading guides 
which organize literature in these different 
ways. 

5. Conscious of the failure of the English 
class of the past to develop habitual readers of 
good literature, the teacher of today should aim 
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to develop in her students the habit of regular 
and systematic reading with a view to their 
carrying the habit over into adult life. The Eng- 
lish class should open up to the student a wide 
field of literature, an amount sufficient to oc- 
cupy a fair share of his leisure time throughout 
his life. The whole high-school sequence in lit- 
erature should be considered as only explora- 
tory in nature, a start on a long journey. 

6. The student should be assisted in the de- 
velopment of many desirable habits, such as: 
the habit of using the dictionary for many dif- 
ferent purposes, the habit of using the library, 
the habit of discussing literature with friends 
and in the family circle, the habit of satisfying 
intellectual curiosity by consulting appropriate 
references, the habit of memorizing beautiful 
and significant passages of prose and poetry, the 
habit of recording his reactions to his serious 
reading. 

7. The student should receive much practice 
in discussion of what he reads and thinks 
through participation in panel discussions, 
informal small-group discussions, and class dis- 
cussions. Initiative, independence, self-evalua- 
tion, self-control, critical thinking, and con- 
siderable self-determination of reading goals 
and programs should be encouraged. 

8. Emphasis should be placed on the devel- 
opment of powers of reading for certain definite 
purposes, powers of concentration, powers of 
interpretation, and on the development of vo- 
cabulary. Students should be trained primarily 
as consumers of literary works rather than as 
producers of them, although attempts at pro- 
duction may be used advantageously at times 
to improve the student’s appreciation of the art 
of the author and to give preprofessional train- 
ing to gifted students who show promise of be- 
coming professional writers. 


AREA II. COMMUNICATION 


A two-way process, communication 
implies a communicator sending a mes- 
sage—either oral or written—to a com- 
municatee or an audience; hence the 
process involves writing and reading or 
speaking and listening. A valid program 
involving these four activities will con- 
cern itself with the situations and subject 
matter with which the student will deal 
frequently both in his present and later 
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life. The teacher of English will do all 
she can to facilitate and improve his per- 
formance as sender or receptor of a mes- 
sage; she will aid him in acquiring the 
habits, skills, techniques, understand- 
ings, and attitudes necessary for effec- 
tive communication. Because many of 
the activities of the average English 
classroom are wholly inappropriate for 
achieving the purposes of the communi- 
cation area, it is especially important 
that teachers keep reviewing their prac- 
tices in this field in the light of the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. The student’s main attention and most of 
his time should be concentrated on the message 
which he is sending or receiving. He should be 
trained to perceive the organization of the ideas 
as he reads or listens, with a view to understand- 
ing the message and learning the techniques of 
communication simultaneously; he should de- 
vote much attention to the organization and 
clear presentation of his own message when he 
writes or speaks. 

2. While concentrating on the message itself, 
the student should be trained to sense the sen- 
tence and paragraph patterns of the composi- 
tion he reads or hears, with a view to improving 
his own sentence and paragraph patterns. He 
should not be required to spend his time simply 
describing words, phrases, and clauses in iso- 
lated sentences; he should observe the functions 
of sentences in their relationship to other sen- 
tences in a connected discourse. Furthermore, 
he should observe the arrangement, order, and 
function of sentence parts studied in their rela- 
tionship to the thought and style of the whole 
paragraph or whole composition. 

3. The student should understand clearly 
his purposes for studying communication in 
order that he may co-operate in adapting his 
means to his ends. 

4. He should be impressed with the impor- 
tance of observing conventions of form, usage, 
and mechanics; and he should be trained to ob- 
serve capitalization, punctuation, spelling, par- 
agraphing, sentence structure, word and idiom 
as he reads—albeit with his mind riveted on the 
message. 

5. The techniques and skills of speaking 
should receive much attention in the classroom 
in connection with the speech activities—voice 
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control, pronunciation, enunciation, rhythm, 
attention to speech defects, and so on. 

6. Students should study and analyze fre- 
quently their own messages, both oral and writ- 
ten, evaluating their products with certain 
definite criteria in mind—organization of 
thought, unity, balance, coherence, transition, 
usage, principles of grammar, sentence structure, 
and sentence patterns within the paragraph. 


AREA III. CURRENT ENGLISH 


Including a study of radio, the news- 
paper, the magazine, the movie, the the- 
ater, the public forum, and current books 
of importance, Area III presents a chal- 
lenge to the teachers of English. The 
proper techniques and procedures as now 
understood do not have to be sold to 
them as in Areas I and II, for they have 
few inhabitions or prejudices in connec- 
tion with these newer fields. But they 
must receive a considerable amount of 
in-service training through readings, dis- 
cussions, talks, and English laboratory 
demonstrations in order to become pro- 
ficient in handling these newer aspects of 
their work. The principles to be observed 
in dealing with current English are so 
closely related to those governing Areas 
I and II that a separate listing seems 
superfluous. 


AREA IV. CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Of the extensive offerings of the com- 
prehensive high schools of Chicago, stu- 
dents are required to take only these: 3 


units of English, 1 unit of United States 
history, 3 unit of civics, 1 unit of physical 
and health education, 1 unit of general 
science, } unit of music, and 3 unit of art. 
Chicago is committed to the policy of 
leaving to the parent, the student, and 
his advisers an important role in deter- 
mining the curriculum for the individual; 
hence there is a reluctance to increase the 
core curriculum, the group of subjects 
that all students are required to take. 
But in view of the fact that Chicago has 
not included in its core a two-, three-, or 
four-year sequence in the social studies, 
it seems only reasonable that the English 
sequence should assume responsibility 
for teaching certain aspects of general 
education not provided for in the other 
required subjects. Among these are so- 
cialization, character and citizenship 
training, safety instruction, personal and 
social adjustment, mental hygiene of a 
very rudimentary nature, vocational 
guidance, educational guidance, Ameri- 
canism, and general orientation to the 
school. The English department is also 
expected to emphasize the development 
of the student’s general reading abilities 
at the high-school level and to train him 
in the use of effective study techniques. 
The teachers of English will need to take 
on a broad-minded attitude regarding 
their function in the modern curriculum, 
and they will need a great deal of in-serv- 
ice training to become qualified to handle 
efficiently their newer obligations as en- 
visaged in Area IV. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT IN WARTIME 


THELMA SPICER’ 


Although I am speaking as a librarian, 
I don’t feel like an outsider coming to 
a group of English teachers because I 
taught English for a good many years. I 
do wish, though, to avoid some of the 
mistakes that I made as a teacher. I re- 
call one experience especially when I was 
asked to preside at a round table of Eng- 
lish teachers at a county meeting. Al- 
lowed to choose my own subject, I 
promptly decided on my own special in- 
terest, voluntary reading of pupils. The 
meeting occurred and, after some very 
enthusiastic introductory remarks on my 
part, I called for discussion. Then I wait- 
ed. I added leading remarks and still I 
waited. Finally one brave soul stood and 
said, ‘“‘We have no books.”’ 

When I begin to talk on books and pe- 
riodicals which you will find useful in 
your classroom work, I am a bit fearful 
that some of you, particularly those in 
small schools, may report that you don’t 
have any material or that, if you do have, 
the books and magazines are not so or- 
ganized that they can be of use. Because 
that may be true, I wish to suggest first 
of all that the organization of reading 
material for use in your own classes and 
in other subjects, too, may well be un- 
dertaken as a project in one of your Eng- 
lish classes. 

For periodicals you will wish to see 
that the school subscribes to the A bridged 
Readers’ Guide and several of the periodi- 
cals that are indexed in it. You may be 
able to secure as gifts back files of some 
useful magazines. Our library, for exam- 

t Librarian and formerly teacher-librarian in the 
Oelwein (Iowa) Senior High School. 


ple, was given ten years’ issues of the 
National Geographic. Local groups, too, 
give us current subscriptions to periodi- 
cals that are very useful, such as the 
Rotarian and the Christian Science M oni- 
tor. If magazines are kept in closed 
cupboards in neat stacks in order by 
date, they can be found when called for 
by pupils using the Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. It happens that the Rotarian is 
not indexed in that, but if secured as a 
gift would still be useful. Pupils from 
your classes could keep these files in or- 
der and schedule for regular hours to 
help pupils with reference assignments 
and to prepare collections of magazines 
on definite topics to be sent to classes 
wishing to read during a class hour. 

If the book collection does not have 
book pockets and cards, the class could 
prepare them for circulation and sched- 
ule hours for charging books to pupils for 
home use. If the collection is inadequate, 
you may wish to draw upon the state 
traveling library or to arrange with the 
nearest public library for loan collec 
tions. As you aid in selecting books 
which are purchased, you will be in- 
terested in the new book list, A Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, pub- 
lished this year by the American Library 
Association. 

It may seem that I am not touching 
upon the real subject assigned to me, but 
if a school needs this service, I feel that 
your pupils will benefit from the instruc- 
tion and that the project is in keeping 
with war aims. Certainly it will develop 
democratic attitudes, responsibility for 
group welfare, unselfish service, and de- 





pendability. Certainly, too, it will tend 
to establish democratic practices, leader- 
ship by those who are capable, co-opera- 
tion with leaders, respect for the rights 
of others, and respect for public prop- 
erty. 

As a library tries to serve a school in 
wartime, note is taken first of all of the 
new objectives established in the school 
or of the new emphasis on old ones. The 
objectives which are set up in most 
schools group roughly into two classes. 
As immediate aims we find training for 
war jobs, the support of government 
projects such as savings and rationing, 
and knowledge of recent events. As 
more permanent objectives we find stress 
on knowledge of American background, 
understanding of other countries, reali- 
zation of the causes of the present con- 
flict, comprehension of a basis of prac- 
ticable peace, and belief in democratic 
ideals. The English department will be 
concerned with the first group of objec- 
tives chiefly in the problem of reading 
current publications, but certainly it will 
have a definite contribution to make to 
the achieving of most of the second 
group. 

As we examine courses of study and 
new series of English textbooks we find 
what new topics are being introduced 
there and what type of material we are 
likely to need in order to provide for new 
units that teachers will be building. The 
newer series in composition all have 
much space devoted to thinking and 
drawing conclusions. They all have units 
on reading the newspaper intelligently. 
To show how the library might help in 
developing such a unit, we might follow 
the outline in the advanced book of Sen- 
tor English Activities. It takes up first the 
judging of reliability of news articles and 
the appraising of the treatment of news, 
explaining the ways of gathering news by 
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special correspondents or through news 
agencies. It treats also the ownership 
and control of papers, noting the possible 
significance of political or social affilia- 
tions. A class interested in those prob- 
lems might wish to use Building Amer- 
ica, Volume III, Number 1, that issue de- 
voted to the subject of news, or Gram- 
ling’s A P, the Story of the News. When the 
class considers the subject of the paper 
itself, the size, the content, the makeup, 
it will use and enjoy books like Floherty’s 
Your Daily Paper and McNeill’s Without 
Fear or Favor. When the class is discuss- 
ing the actual reading of the paper, news- 
papers themselves will be needed first of 
all, but a class may enjoy magazine arti- 
cles on the topic; one which may help 
them to laugh a bit at their own tech- 
niques in reading is Stephen Leacock’s 
“How I Read a Newspaper”’ in the Ro- 
tarian for December, 1938. Books which 
will prove useful are Edgar’s How To 
Read a Newspaper and Whipple’s How 
To Understand Current Events. On the 
special topic of propaganda periodical 
references will prove especially helpful. 

Throughout the unit, individual inter- 
ests of pupils may be stimulated by spe- 
cial reports and voluntary reading. 
Those interested in journalism as a voca- 
tion may be led from the ever popular 
stories, such as Allen’s Printer’s Devil and 
Berger’s Copy Boy and Bugbee’s ‘‘Peggy”’ 
series to informational books like Ar- 
nold’s Nose for News and Keliher’s News 
Workers and on to biographies with ad- 
venturous experiences and stimulating 
information about the collecting of news. 
At hand in the classroom should be 
Kuhn’s Assigned to Adventure, Ferber’s 
Peculiar Treasure, Steffen’s Autobiog- 
raphy, Cobb’s Exit Laughing. Some pu- 
pils may become interested in the history 
of printing or the history of periodicals 
and turn to reference books or to more 
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popular books written for younger read- 
ers such as McMurtrie’s Wings for Words. 
A pupil interested in news photography 
will like Ezickson’s Get That Picture. 

Literature anthologies, like composi- 
tion texts, show a changing emphasis. 
Much space is devoted to the American 
scene. The library will wish to have eas- 
ily accessible books of folk literature, 
Barnes’s IT Hear America Singing and 
Sandburg’s American Songbag, the new 
edition of Paul Bunyan by Shepard, the 
stories of Pecos Bill by Bowman, and 
perhaps the collection, Heroes, Outlaws 
and Funny Fellows. It will want well- 
written travel books, fiction dealing with 
modern America and America of the 
past, and some of the new readable his- 
tories themselves, books like George 
Washington’s World, by Foster, and Re- 
veille in Washington, by Leech. Biog- 
raphy must not be overlooked. Surely 
the popular new Eaton title, Narcissa 
Whitman, must be there and Burlin- 
game’s Whittling Boy along with ac- 
counts written for young people about 
many better-known American leaders. 
Libraries serving the elementary groups 
will find titles equally important in re- 
cent publications: the Petershams’ An 
American ABC, Lawson’s They Were 
Strong and Good, and Pyle’s Little History 
of the United States. Anthologies, along 
with the American scene, are stressing 
democratic ideals with a new emphasis 
on Walt Whitman, which perhaps will 
call for a copy of Deutsch’s new biog- 
raphy, Walt Whitman: Builder for Amer- 
ica. Certainly it is particularly impor- 
tant that in these times of turbulence 
children and young people must be 
helped to hold fast to that which is 
true and lasting, that which will help 
them build again a wholesome, normal 
life. 

In addition to the actual course of 
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study, most English teachers do a great 
deal of incidental teaching. It may be 
that oral theme day is the occasion for 
introducing topics of strong appeal to 
pupils in wartime. A day devoted to 
their interest in technical training may 
call for the popular Jordanoff series on 
aviation. A discussion based on their de- 
sire for physical fitness may call for books 
like Heiser’s Toughen U p, America. Their 
curiosity about countries never noted on 
the map before may lead to classroom 
talks. On such an occasion I would want 
to read a bit of Keith’s Land below the 
Wind. I am sure some pupil would wish 
to read the article in a recent Scholastic 
to find out the fate of Mrs. Keith since 
war has reminded us where Borneo real- 
ly is. One day might call for discussions 
of personality, drawing upon accounts of 
people grown suddenly important—the 
people so vividly portrayed in Gunther’s 
books, Simon Bolivar as described by 
Waugh, Charlie Jones Soong and his 
most famous daughter, Mme Chiang 
Kai-Shek, as they are revealed in The 
Soong Sisters. I think I would want to 
digress there to use some of her writing 
—parts of This Is Our China—to 
illustrate composition assignments as 
well. Her casual use of American collo- 
quialisms will prove amusing, and her 
style when writing to the children in her 
orphans school in contrast to that when 
writing to American audiences will pro- 
vide interesting illustrations of adapta- 
bility. Always the natural simplicity 
and beauty of her style in using our 
language is a challenge to us. A theme 
day given to the topic of peace plans 
might call for material ranging from 
Adamic’s rather fanciful plan on to the 
organization of all democracies or the 
uniting of the states of Europe. The im- 
portant thing would be not the solu- 
tions advanced but having thoughts on 
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things that really matter and expressing 
those thoughts intelligently without ran- 
cor. 

Certainly the English department will 
be promoting voluntary reading, con- 
stantly revising the reading list to in- 
clude those books important by reason 
of their timeliness, and co-operating with 
other departments in stimulating reading 
which will make a real contribution to 
the lives of the pupils. If credit is given 
in English for reading, certainly credit 
should be allowed for books which other 
teachers, by their personal enthusiasm for 
their subjects, prompt the young people 
to read. And if reading is encouraged by 


reading hours rather than by grades, in- 
terest in any subject field may well be 
encouraged and directed for satisfactory 
growth and development. Whatever the 
method the English teacher adopts in the 
classroom, books dealing with fields of 
real interest to the pupils must be easily 
available and attractively displayed. 

In every phase of the work of the Eng- 
lish department, the library should be 
ready to help in meeting the challenge of 
wartime—the necessity for rational 
thinking and for vigorous, forceful ex- 
pression of fundamental truths which, 
through literary records, have become 
our American heritage. 
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WE BROADCAST THE SOHRAB- 
RUSTUM FIGHT 

Each year twelve classes of freshmen in 
our high school study the Three Narrative 
Poems: ‘“‘The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,” “‘Sohrab and Rustum,” and ‘‘Enoch 
Arden.”’ Sometimes it is a little difficult to 
interest large groups of industrial-course stu- 
dents in the reading of poetry. What an add- 
ed incentive the conditions in the world to- 
day gave to our reading of ‘‘Sohrab and 
Rustum’”’! War and the radio have focused 
the attention of every listening person on 
countries hitherto unknown to the majority 
of people. 

We had just concluded our study of ‘“The 
Ancient Mariner” and were ready to read 
‘‘Sohrab and Rustum.”’ As we turned to this 
poem, I heard comments of, ‘‘Oh, gosh, this 
poem doesn’t even rhyme!’ (It was the 
swing of the “Ancient Mariner” which had 
caught their interest.) Undaunted by their 
comments, I began by saying that our next 
poem would take us back to a period 600 
B.C.—to a land far across the Atlantic Ocean 
and across the entire continent of Europe, to 
a land that was very much in the public eye 
today, a land which Hitler longed to claim as 
his. On the walls of my classroom are some 
maps which the history department has dis- 
carded. Among these I found one which 
bore the date 500 B.c., another 300 B.C. 
These maps showed the land that extends 
from the Mediterranean Sea eastward. On 
these I pointed out Persia, Samarcand, Bo- 
kara, Khiva, the Aral Sea, and the Oxus 
River. Then we turned to the most recent 
war map of today; Persia had disappeared 
and in its place were many small countries: 
Iran, Iraq, Syria, Afghanistan. 

We talked of the importance of these 
countries in our world. By a few questions 
we suggested the difference in warfare be- 
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tween the years 600 B.c. and A.D. 1941. With 
this introduction, we then read the poem 
aloud, pausing here or there for elaboration 
or explanation. Never have I seen a group 
more interested in the reading of a poem. 

As we closed our books on the final lines, 
I made the assignment. Tomorrow let us 
imagine that we are back in Iran twenty-five 
hundred and forty-one years ago. Let us 
imagine that radio had then attained the de- 
velopment, power, and usefulness which it 
enjoys today. You have all heard interest- 
ing radio reports of sports events: the prize 
fights, football, basketball, or baseball 
games. Tomorrow imagine yourself a radio 
commentator. You broadcast the Sohrab- 
Rustum fight to the world, and because the 
personality of the commentator means so 
much in the effectiveness of his account, I 
want each one of you to read your own ac- 
count to the class. You see, you will be able 
to give it just the shade of meaning you 
want it to have. 

The results were most satisfying. It was 
an assignment that each one could do. How 
interesting were their expressions as some- 
one adroitly included bits of information 
which his fellow-classmen had overlooked. 
Comment on the work flowed freely. Eager 
students criticized the manner in which 
some scripts were read. Some students no- 
ticed their own almost illegible handwriting 
with comments like: ‘‘Gosh, I can’t even 
read this.” ‘I don’t know what I wrote 
there.’’ Others stumbled over poorly con- 
structed sentences or errors in fact. 

Here follows the radio script for this 
broadcast as it was prepared by Jimmie 
Taylor. Let me present Jimmie Taylor, 
freshman news commentator. 

Hello, ladies and gentlemen. We’re speaking 
to you from the banks of the Oxus River. We 
are going to witness and broadcast the battle be- 
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tween the Tartars and the Persians. It’s early 
morning and the sun has not yet risen. Both 
armies are sleeping peacefully. There is a heavy 
fog rolling from the river over the sands. 

There is a slight commotion in the Tartar 
camp. A man has just emerged from the chief- 
tain Peran-Wisa’s tent. It is Sohrab, a young 
Tartar chieftain. 

Now both camps are stirring. The Tartar 
horsemen come forward. The Persians come 
forward. But wait—they are not going to fight. 
The chiefs of two armies are talking. Well, this 
is better than I had expected! Instead of the 
two armies fighting, the champions of each army 
are to fight. 

The Tartar champion has been chosen. It is 
Sohrab. I don’t know who will represent the 
Persians, as yet. Both contestants are preparing 
for battle. Oh, here comes the Persian cham- 
pion. The Persian army cheers wildly. The Per- 
sian wears plain armor and evidently is to fight 
with his identity hidden. And now Sohrab ap- 
pears and the Tartars cheer. 

Both men are now talking. The Persian be- 
comes suddenly angry and hurls his spear. 
Sohrab springs aside and hurls his spear. The 
Persian then hurls his club; he misses Sohrab 
and falls into the sand. Now is Sohrab’s oppor- 
tunity—but see! Sohrab does not slay the Per- 
sian; he is talking gently to him. The Persian 
becomes more angry and again they are fighting. 
Sohrab just struck the Persian’s helm and cut 
the scarlet horse-hair plume from it. Again 
Sohrab strikes, but his blade breaks and only 
the hilt is left in his hand. Suddenly the Persian 
shouts ‘‘Rustum.”’ Sohrab seems stunned and 
drops his shield. The Persian throws his spear 
and strikes Sohrab in the side. Sohrab falls to 
the sand. Now the Persian stands gloating over 
him. Now they talk. But, what is this? The 
Persian is suddenly grief-stricken and sad. 

It seems that Sohrab fought today so that his 
fame would spread and he might thus find his 
father, Rustum. The Persian is Rustum. In ig- 
norance he has killed his own son. Sohrab has 
just died. Both the hosts return to their camps 
for their evening meal. The father is left alone 
on the sands with his grief. What a day! We 
now return you to our studios. 


VERA O’HARA 


STREATOR TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS 





VERSE AND POETRY 


A poem is the artistic presentation of an 
appealing thought, expressed rhythmical- 
ly, with imagination, in language chosen for 
its beauty or power or both. In the light of 
this tentative definition, the difference be- 
tween poetry and good verse is not at once 
apparent; but an analysis of my opening 
sentence may bring to light several distinc- 
tions. In the first place, in spite of the ultra- 
moderns, I hold to the position that a poem 
is a work of art, as distinguished from a feat 
of skill. It is time to revive the obsolescent 
term, ‘‘the fine arts,” in an age when ugli- 
ness and distortion are being presented ev- 
erywhere, in music, poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, under the name of 
“art.” The true artist can have nothing to 
do with all this. He is one who can rise from 
time to time to an exalted plane, stay there 
long enough to find something to bring back, 
and then, with blood, sweat, and tears, if 
need be, put his inspiration into an enduring 
form. Poetry should have an appeal to a 
wide variety of minds and hearts; and the 
appeal should be, of course, to something 
noble within us, to a life finer than the life 
of every day, to an exaltation that the heart 
can instantly recognize and respond to. This 
response of the heart to the artist’s appeal 
constitutes the whole of his gift to the world. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place in 
this article to say something concerning 
those to whom poetry fails to appeal. Al- 
though the number among educated persons 
is surprisingly large, it is unlikely that any 
such are reading these paragraphs. But the 
chances are that every poetry-lover has a 
friend or acquaintance in that class who 
might be glad to learn of a way to become 
poetry conscious. For the benefit of those 
who are on the outside looking in, I should 
like to suggest several methods of approach 
to poetry which I have found remarkably 
successful with my students for over thirty 
years. These suggestions could be passed 
along by my readers (who have no need of 
them) to those who would like to have an 
appreciation of poetry. One way of learning 
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to appreciate verse is to try to write some. 
Here is where the suggestions I referred to 
come in. Recast a short poem into prose 
form, making no changes except the elimina- 
tion of line division and capitals at the be- 
ginnings of lines. Wait two or three days, 
and then try to rearrange your prose tran- 
scription into verse form. Compare the re- 
sult with the original. After several of these 
experiments, get a friend to select the poem 
and write the prose paragraph. This time 
your task will be harder, but not too diffi- 
cult. Of course, all these methods should be 
employed with regular rather than with 
free verse. As a third exercise, copy out the 
stanzas of a poem exactly as they are, ex- 
cept for the omission of the rhyming words. 
Then, after a short lapse of time, try to sup- 
ply the missing words. Your efforts will 
prove enlightening. Once more, ask a friend 
to set the task for you and try your ingenu- 
ity in supplying words that rhyme, and are 
at the same time rhythmic. The results, 
after a few experiments, will surprise you. 
Next, poems can be written out with entire 
rhyming lines omitted. Another task will de- 
velop quick facility after a few exercises. 
Write out a complete poem in prose form as 
before, this time replacing the rhyming 
words by synonyms. The task will be, of 
course, to find words that rhyme and are at 
the same time rhythmic. Again, let a friend 
set the exercise, not allowing you to see the 
poem beforehand, of course. A still more 
difficult task should come next. Write out a 
descriptive poem, omitting all descriptive 
adjectives and adverbs. Here, truly, your 
resources and ingenuity will be put to the 
test. Such an exercise, set by another, will 
tax your powers as never before. It ought 
not to be at all surprising if by this time you 
find yourself writing original verse. 

Over thirty years of teaching the appreci- 
ation of poetry by these methods have con- 
vinced me that many students thus develop, 
not only a realization of the many skills in- 
volved in the writing of good verse, but an 
increasing awareness of the beauty and pow- 
er of true poetry that is both striking and 
conclusive. The cautious teacher will of 
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course continually remind his students that 
the work they so produce is verse, not po- 
etry. Aside altogether from such apprecia- 
tion, the learner gains a richer vocabulary, 
a knowledge of the beauty in the English 
language, and an increasing respect and ad- 
miration for those masters who have pre- 
sented it to us in all its delicacy, picturesque- 
ness, and power. Nor is this all, by any 
means. The student’s prose writing acquires 
a flexibility, a richness, a facility of resource, 
and a discrimination of which he himself is 
often unaware. The means of attaining 
these goals may seem absurdly simple, but 
the results of the exercises will prove their 
ample justification. Ask your incredulous 
friend to try this approach to the true evalu- 
ation of great poetry and to the acquire- 
ment of an enriched and ready prose style, 
and some day he will thank you. 


CHARLES BALLARD 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


THE SESQUIPEDALIAN QUIZ 
AN AMUSING DEVICE 


On days when the holiday spirit is in the 
air, I use my ‘“‘Sesquipedalian Quiz’’ for 
novelty. Anticipating such days students 
are invited to find big words in print— 
words that they think the teacher will not 
know. Students may bring in as many 
words as they can find and may even have 
their friends and relatives join in the search. 
However, when the students bring in the 
words on the appointed day, they must also 
bring in the clipping, the book, or the maga- 
zine in which the word was found. The sen- 
tence must be read on demand but need not 
offer contextual clues. A further stipulation 
is that no technical, dialectal, archaic, slang, 
or otherwise highly specialized words may 
be submitted. 

On the day of days the teacher, aided if 
necessary by the sentence containing the 
“sticker,’’ must adequately define or illus- 
trate it. Failing, he pays the student a 
penny, say, or a nickel. The final arbiter of 
his success is the unabridged dictionary. 
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This linguistic ‘Information Please,’’ aside 
from furnishing much amusement to the 
pupils, kindles much student enthusiasm 
and dramatically inculcates numerous peda- 
gogically valuable attitudes. 

Certainly in their mad desire to catch 
the teacher, the students are stimulated to 
use the dictionary to learn for themselves 
the meanings of the words. Otherwise, how 
will they know when the teacher has erred? 
Moreover, students develop a desire to 
emulate the teacher and develop a larger 
vocabulary. 

Invariably students ask: “Did you mem- 
orize the dictionary?” This question en- 
ables the teacher to stress discrimination in 
the acquisition of a vocabulary, so that 
students will not learn words out of con- 
text, words of narrow currency, or words 
stigmatized by usage labels. Finally, this 
question enables the teacher to show how 
he can manage to define words he has never 
before seen. The teacher demonstrates the 
etymology of these words and their relation- 
ship to foreign words known to bilingual 
children. 

In the course of the lesson, the students 
have had much fun and at the same time 
have learned much of value. 


Jutius G. ROTHENBERG 


STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE H1GH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 


WIDE READING IN THE NOVEL 

In this discussion of wide reading in the 
novel I shall present a pattern by which al- 
most any unit in literature might be fash- 
ioned. I have just used the plan with a class 
in English IV at the Von Steuben High 
School. 

The course of study called for the teach- 
ing of Silas Marner in the fourth semester. 
Without any mention of the George Eliot 
novel on the part of the instructor, the class 
was led into a discussion of character and 
those forces in life which tend to change 
character. The discussion was lively and 
most revealing. Before the instructor could 


stem the tide of interest, the class was in- 
spired to write brief personal essays in which 
each student told how some one event or 
person had wrought a change in the stu- 
dent’s attitude. 

After these essays had been read and en- 
joyed in class, the instructor for the first 
time mentioned Silas Marner, citing him as 
a character in a novel—a character pro- 
foundly influenced by a little child. The 
class was asked about books that members 
had read, books which emphasized charac- 
ter change. There followed a series of spon- 
taneous oral reports on a surprising variety 
of novels, typical of which were Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips, by James Hilton; So Big, by 
Edna Ferber; Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche; 
and The Light That Failed, by Rudyard 
Kipling. The class secretary kept a record 
of the reports and posted neatly-typed lists 
of the novels and their authors for the use of 
all the students. 

Again the instructor stepped into the pic- 
ture, giving each student long mimeo- 
graphed lists of novels—novels emphasizing 
character change—and saying just a word 
or two about each book to help the student 
make choices. The publications issued by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish were helpful in compiling the lists, 
which were conditioned, too, by the books 
available in the room and school libraries. 
However, the students were encouraged to 
use the neighborhood branch library and 
the main public library, as well as the school 
facilities. 

A copy of Silas Marner was placed in the 
hands of every student with the suggestion 
that the book be read in as few sittings as 
possible. If a student found himself really 
disliking the story, he was to seek an inter- 
view with the teacher. Two boys of poor 
reading ability sought such interviews, and 
adjustments were made for them—but that 
is another story. 

Silas Marner was used throughout the 
unit, not as an end in itself, but rather as a 
starting-point to many fascinating experi- 
ences and to a score of interesting discov- 
eries about character and about novels. 
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Some students, delighted with Eppie, 
searched for novels about children; some, 
remembering the power of gold in the life of 
Silas, wanted to read stories about other 
misers; moved by the opening chapters in 
the George Eliot novel, some students 
sought novels that revealed life in small 
communities, where gossip often spells ruin 
to a man; a few readers became interested 
in George Eliot and proceeded to read a 
number of her books; several of the most 
intelligent members of the class decided to 
become acquainted with other writers of the 
period and so read novels by Dickens and 
Thackeray. 

Every student kept a brief filing-card rec- 
ord of the novels read by him. A list of the 
class members was posted on squared paper, 
each student “blacking-out” a square after 
his name when he completed a book. 

Before the close of the unit each student 
reported orally on at least one novel, either 
at a round-table session, in a panel discus- 
sion group, in a “‘sales’’ talk, in a critical re- 
view, or in the dramatization of a selected 
incident. The number of novels read varied 
greatly, ranging from a minimum of one to 
a maximum of ten. The grade of difficulty 
also fell within a wide range. 

As this adventure in reading came to an 
end, the students and the instructor felt as 
though the experience had been well worth 
while. Instead of confining themselves to a 
narrow, piecemeal consideration of Silas 
Marner, they had learned much about hu- 
man nature and a great number of novels. 


NOVELS REVEALING THE DEVELOP- 

MENT OF CHARACTER 

George Eliot, Silas Marner 

J. W. Hudson, Abbé Pierre 

Francis H. Smith, Caleb West, Master Diver 

Charles Lever, Charles O’ Malley 

Sarah Orne Jewett, Country of the Pointed Firs 

Elizabeth C. Gaskell, Cranford 

Alfred E. Mason, Four Feathers 

Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett 

A. S. M. Hutchinson, Happy Warrior 

Dinah M. Mulock Craik, John Halifax, Gentle- 

man 
John Buchan, John Macnab 
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Joseph Conrad, Nigger of the Narcissus 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae 
Edith Wharton, New Year’s Day 
Mary Badger Wilson, Painted City 
Norman Foerster, Single-handed 
Oliver Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield 
Jeffrey Farnol, Amateur Gentleman 
Selma Lagerlof, Girl from the Marshcroft 
Sir James Barrie, Little Minister 
Louis Hemon, Maria Chapdelaine 
Booth Tarkington, Alice Adams 
Paul Leicester Ford, Honorable Peter Stirling 
William Dean Howells, Rise of Silas Lapham 
Archibald Marshall, Honor of the Clintons 
Edna Ferber, So Big 
Edna Ferber, Cimarron 
Edna Ferber, Fanny Herself 
Willa Cather, My Antonia 
Willa Cather, Death Comes for the Archbishop 
Hugh Walpole, Jeremy 
Percival Wren, Beau Geste 
Fjeril Hess, Buckaroo 
Rafael Sabatini, Captain Blood 
Robert W. Chambers, Cardigan 
Alexandre Dumas, Count of Monte Cristo 
Charles Dickens, David Copperfield 
Edward Noyes Westcott, David Harum 
Gertrude Crownfield, Freedom’s Daughter 
Silas Weir Mitchell, Hugh Wynne 
Irving Bachellor, Man for the Ages 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Ramona 
James Hilton, Good-bye, Mr. Chips 
Rudyard Kipling, The Light That Failed 
Anthony Trollope, Warden 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Brimming Cup 
Hugh Walpole, Fortitude 
George Washington Cable, Dr. Sevier 
James Lane Allen, Kentucky Cardinal 
De la Motte Fouque, Undine 
Kenneth Grahame, Golden A ge 
Herbert Quick, Vandemark’s Folly 
Edward Benson, David Blaize 
William Locke, Beloved Vagabond 
William Locke, Simon the Jester 
EoNA DE VERE 

Von STEUBEN HiGH SCHOOL 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


READING ON WOMEN IN WAR 
AND DEFENSE 
“Southern Women in National Defense”’ 
was the subject last spring of the annual es- 
say contest for the school children of the 
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state, sponsored by the Georgia Division of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
an organization that uses this method to 
arouse interest in and to further the study 
of southern history and southern heroes. As 
is usually the case, only a few pupils from 
my tenth- and eleventh-year classes were 
ambitious enough to attempt the reading 
necessary for the writing of the five-hundred 
to eight-hundred-word essay that was re- 
quired for entry in the contest. 

Since this subject, however, was timely, 
and since it offered an excellent opportunity 
for the English work to function for defense, 
I decided to have all the girls in my classes 
read on it and write a brief article. It was 
clearly explained that they were reading to 
familiarize themselves with the part that 
women have played in wars of the past and 
the part that they are playing today and not 
just to be able to write a lengthy essay or 
article. 

The suggested outline in the pamphlet 
sent out by the U.D.C. mentioned four pe- 
riods: Colonial times, War between the 
States, first World War, and in national de- 
fense today. The girls were asked to read 
about women in war and defense at the pres- 
ent time, without any sectional boundaries, 
and, for comparison, about those in war and 
defense from any one of the other three pe- 
riods listed. They were not asked to do ex- 
haustive reading, since most of the work was 
to be done in addition to their regular class 
assignments, nor were they held responsible 
for a definite number of references. 

My sole aim in assigning this reading was 
to stimulate in the pupils an interest in read- 
ing articles about what women and girls are 
doing and can do during this critical period 
and to help them become conscious of the 
fact that they, as American citizens, have a 
responsibility in this business of war and de- 
fense. 

Although I was more interested in having 
the girls read than write, I asked them, on 
the day that the bibliographies were handed 
in, to write a short article. Some of the top- 
ics suggested were “Types of Work Done by 
Women in War and Defense,” “The Most 
Outstanding Woman Met in My Reading,”’ 
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“The Most Unusual Incident Found,” or 
“A General Comparison of the Two Peri- 
ods.”’ 

As a whole, the papers were interesting. 
They were not void of thought and opinion, 
forced, or artificial. When the papers were 
being written, instead of complaining, “I 
don’t know anything to write,” many were 
saying, “I can’t write all I know in an ar- 
ticle that short.”” They knew their subject. 
It was of vital interest to them. 

The bibliographies were the greatest sur- 
prise. They were broad in scope, contained 
more references than I had anticipated, and 
showed pupil initiative in finding material. 
For once, the pupils had not asked daily 
where they could find more information than 
was suggested in the noncomprehensive list 
of readings given in the contest pamphlet. 
While more formal reference reading was 
done for an earlier period, most of that for 
the present was from newpsapers and weekly 
and monthly magazines that are found in 
the majority of homes over the country. 
They were magazines in which for years 
most of the girls have been looking at the 
styles and reading only the fiction but ig- 
noring the informational or essay type of 
article—magazines that are not published 
just for the intelligentsia but for the public 
instead, magazines that are found on the 
living-room table and not just on racks and 
shelves in public and school libraries. 

After the unit (if it may be called a unit) 
was completed, I asked the pupils about ar- 
ticles they had read since that time about 
women in war and defense. I was not dis- 
appointed in their response. In addition to 
short stories and continued novels, I found 
many were reading for the first time some- 
thing worth while in the way of special fea- 
ture articles from reputable magazines. 

This piece of work convinced me of the 
importance of intelligent and interested 
reading by young people as a significant 
factor in building defense for the present and 
for the future. 

ADDIE FUNDERBURKE 


A. L. MILLER H1GH SCHOOL 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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DISCUSSION OF INDIVIDUAL 
READING 
A vital factor in experiencing with read- 
ing is voluntary discussion of what has been 
read. Here the resourcefulness of the in- 
structor in keeping the discussion volun- 
tary and at the same time seeing to it that 
an evaluation of the reading is made by the 
student is most essential. There must be a 
sharp eye to his growth and development. 
Mere reading without proper evaluation is 
of questionable value. In the present critical 
times it is perhaps a more vital point than 
ever before. The importance of evaluating, 
fairly and with intelligence, printed mate- 
rial of all kinds cannot be overestimated. 
First of all, the discussion should be oral. 
How many ‘“‘forty-year-olds’” would read a 
book for fun, if they knew that a formal 
written account of the reading would be 
required? A three-minute informal chat 
about a book with a student will tell the 
teacher more than any number of books 
formally written up or paragraphs copied 
from advertising. And it is just at this point 
that opportunity for guidance knocks loud- 
est. Adolescent youths are quite as eager to 
discuss their views as are their more mature 
fellow-beings. Among individuals who real- 
ly read books an exchange of ideas about 
them is one of their chief pleasures. And, 
mind you, they would not think of retelling 
a story from beginning to end, and thereby 
run the risk of boring their audience to 
death. They say little or much, depending 
upon the book in discussion. It isn’t at all 
difficult to discover whether or not a grown- 
up acquaintance of ours has read a book he 
professes to have read. Why, then, must we 
need to cross-examine a high-school young- 
ster on the point, when he is far less adept in 
subterfuge than his more mature brethren? 
The discussion then should be both brief 
and oral, much or little, as the book or the 
child seems to demand. If a book with shal- 
low plot and of doubtful value is under dis- 
cussion, those qualities can be pointed out 
to the reader. The third report on Zane Grey 
begins to sound like the first and to resemble 
the second. 
“Oh, there’s a sheriff in this story too?” 
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“Oh, yes!” 

‘And a hero cowboy?” 

*‘Sure.”’ 

“How is it different from the others?” 

“‘Well—the names and the places are dif- 
ferent.” 

“‘Do you like to read the same story over 
and over again with the names of the char- 
acters changed?”’ 

“T never thought about it.”’ 

“Tf you like western stories, I know an- 
other writer who tells some good ones.” 

Zane Grey reading can lead naturally and 
Surprisingly easily to Will James, Owen 
Wister, and Stewart Edward White, and the 
groundwork for the development of taste be- 
gins to form. Even Tarzan can be a step- 
pingstone to Kipling’s Jungle Books or 
stories by Beebe and Seton. 

A wise teacher will never reveal her real 
shock, and sometimes honest horror, during 
the revelations of an oral book report. She 
will muster her forces and, if necessary, 
with studied calmness try to build bridges 
over the big gaps to more stable ground. 

The business of guiding suggests a desti- 
nation. It is not altogether unthinkable, 
then, that those we guide should arrive at 
a destination. When a sophomore girl de- 
clares she hasn’t anything much to say 
about Les Misérables, it’s just simply the 
greatest book she has ever read, the ‘‘guide’”’ 
should remember that often the deeper the 
experiences the less one has to say about 
them. Has she not come to ‘‘a place’? When 
a senior boy has read sufficiently to estab- 
lish a taste of his own and reports that he has 
read only thirty-eight of Mark Twain’s 
works because the other eight are not avail- 
able in the librares, he is obviously a better 
authority on Twain than the teacher. 

In the last analysis perhaps we can say 
that our greatest service lies in rendering 
ourselves unnecessary as guides, in reaching 
the point where we can see our charges 
traveling ahead and beyond us in many re- 
spects, along the devious paths of experience 
through literature. 

Mary CUSHING 
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Can you direct me to a reference that would 
give the derivation of the words “jalopy” and 
“*flivver?”’ 


H., S. C. 


None of the dictionaries has any etymo- 
logical information about the first of these. 
Flivver is recorded in the Supplement to the 
Oxford English Dictionary. The earliest 
meaning given there is that of a failure or 
weak incompetent. This is cited from Rug- 
gles of Red Gap (1915), and the earliest in- 
stance of its application to an automobile is 
dated 1920. On the basis of this evidence, 
it is assumed that the second meaning is 
an extension of the first. Eric Partridge, in 
his Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English, suggests further that originally the 
word was a blend of flop or flopper, and fizzle. 

All this, of course, is predicated on the 
assumption that the five-year gap in the ci- 
tations collected by the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary is an accurate parallel or reflection 
of the development of the meaning of this 
word. However, in the earliest citation a 
certain person is characterized as a human 
flivver, and the very fact that this qualifying 
adjective is present suggests that the earliest 
application of the word was not to human 
beings. If so, then it is also possible that the 
Partridge derivation is in error. 


I am treasurer of a missionary society 
which is composed of many ladies, but on all 
stationery used in correspondence with me I 
find “The Woman’s Presbyterial Society.” I 
should like to know whether the singular or 
plural is correct in a name of this type and 
should like to be able to quote authority to jus- 


tify one form or the other. 
L. B. 


The authority which you seek in respect 
to the use of woman’s or women’s is easily 


for “a ladies’ bicycle” or 


accessible in the unabridged Webster dic- 
tionary in the synonymy under the entry 
woman. The comment is as follows: “Wom- 
an’s, women’s are often used without real 
distinction. Strictly woman’s refers to wom- 
en collectively or in the abstract; women’s 
regards them as individuals.” In other 
words, both forms are wholly acceptable but 
reflect a slightly different concept or aspect 
of the word woman. 

You may be interested in, although you 
should perhaps not take too seriously, the 
following excerpt taken from an article writ- 
ten by the late Professor Fred Newton Scott 
some thirty years ago: 

A considerable number of persons hate the 
plural form women, as being weak and whimper- 
ing, though the singular woman connotes for 
the same persons ideas of strength and nobility. 
It is for this reason perhaps that woman’s build- 
ing, woman’s college, woman’s club and the like 
have supplanted in popular speech the forms 
women’s building, women’s college, etc. It is 
noteworthy also that in the titles of magazines 
and names of women’s clubs the singular in most 
instances has displaced the plural. 


A business firm writes in regard to an order 
“a lady’s bicycle.” 
What should we advise them? 

H. M. 


No particular authority on the English 
language has given his attention to the ques- 
tion you raise, the relative acceptability of 
lady’s or ladies’. The foregoing comments 
on the forms woman’s and women’s are, how- 
ever, undoubtedly germane to your problem. 
Moreover, in the citations for Jady in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, Definition 17, 
lady’s is used with considerably greater fre- 
quency than ladies’. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the former might be the preferable 
term for the business firm in question to 
use. 
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In a pamphlet prepared for the instruction 
of teachers in A. R. P. practices, the following 
use of “experiencing” appeared: “There is 
no pattern which needs to be followed except to 
see that the types of ‘experiencing’ which char- 
acterize effective learning are provided for as 
fully as conditions permit.” Will you be kind 
enough to comment upon the use of the word 
in this example. 

F. V. L. 


The comment which you request must 
necessarily be a wholly personal reaction 
since there is no authoritative information 
available about the use of this word. Exper- 
iencing is not listed as a head word in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, nor does it occur 
in the citations under experience, vb.; but 
this is not necessarily a condemnation of the 
word, since not every verbal noun in the 
language is so listed. Nor is this given as a 
head word in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, although it is listed among the 
forms of the verb experience. However, the 
listing does not indicate whether the -ing 
form is a present participle or a verbal noun, 
which leads one to suspect that it was in- 
cluded primarily to show the spelling. 

Because there is no concrete evidence on 
the basis of recorded usage—that is to say, 
neither an affirmation nor a denial—there 
remains only the possibility of subjective 
judgment. It might be argued that, because 
experience first came into the language as a 
noun and was converted into a verb a cen- 
tury and a half later, a new conversion of the 
verb experience into the verbal noun is su- 
perfluous. Yet this same process has hap- 
pened often—with the word experiment, for 
example—and our language seems to find a 
use for the verbal as well as the original 
noun. The question, then, is whether this is 
true of experience as well. 

There are two considerations which might 
lead one to such a conclusion. First, the 
verb experience has come to have a some- 
what technical meaning in educational jar- 
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gon, and it may be that the verbal noun sug- 
gests the technical sense of experience more 
readily than the older substantive. It 
might be judged subjectively also that ex- 
periencing as a noun implies greater activity 
on the part of the subject than the noun 
experience. These arguments, however, are 
incapable of proof and may be affirmed or 
denied with equal heat on a purely emo- 
tional basis. 

May I call your attention to a statement 
made on page 676 of the April “College Eng- 
lish”: “We do hear fellow and bellow—but not 
hollo.”” Evidently the writer has not lived in 








Kentucky or Tennessee or neighboring states. 
Hollo is the common pronunciation. Some- 


times my students spell it hollow. Holler is the 





northern expression, as I happen to know by 
coming from the North and living in the South. 
On the other hand, some sections of the South 
say winder for window. I thought you might 





be interested to know this fact. 
Amy L. PERSON 


A recent monograph on The Phonetics of 
Great Smoky Mountain Speech by Joseph 
Sargent Hall indicates that the pronuncia- 
tion holler is frequent in eastern Tennessee 
at least, although he implies that the pro- 
nunciations holluh and hollo also exist there. 
It may be, of course, that the spelling hollow 
which you occasionally find in your stu- 
dents’ themes arises from the fact that they 
pronounce not only the noun hollow with a 
final -er but also such words as bellow, fellow, 
meadow. Students of the history of the lan- 
guage characterize this phenomenon by the 
term back or reverse spelling. 

The -er pronunciation for such words as 
window, yellow, swallow, meadow, etc., are, 
as you say, characteristic of a fairly large 
part of the South and, according to the rec- 
ords of the Survey of Folk Speech of the 
Great Lakes Area, are occasionally found 
somewhat north of the Ohio River. 
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Writing on the subject “Education in an 
Age of Decision,” in the November Curricu- 
lum Journal, George S. Counts defines the 
essential obligations placed upon the teach- 
ers. First, we should give to the young an 
understanding and an appreciation of the 
great technological revolution that has 
swept over the earth. Second, we should 
give young people a great and challenging 
conception of American life and destiny. 
Third, we should give to the young a vision 
of a world order in which the American peo- 
ple can live as a free nation. There is wis- 
dom for us in these words of Ingvald Hau- 
gen, president of the Norwegian Seamen’s 
Association and member of the Executive 
Council of the Norwegian Federation of La- 
bor, now in exile: 

We who would not or could not create se- 
curity against fear and famine among the under- 
privileged have seen rich and poor alike re- 
duced to a destitution far worse than that of our 
most wretched slums of yesterday. 

We who squabbled in our own household over 
ancient prejudices of race or religion and over 
petty differences of politics or trade have learned 
that sectarian divisions can expose a people to 
the furious violence of Nazi assault and perse- 
cution., 

We who saw the class struggle blind both 
capitalist and laborer to the fury of the gather- 
ing storm know now that both lost in their folly 
far more than either had ever hoped to gain. 


As the way to make democracy prevail 
after the war, a Canadian teacher, L. H. 
Garstin, defends those techniques of social 
control that operate indirectly so that the 
individuals concerned are largely unaware 
of their operation. His article, “Education 
and Post-war Peace Plans,” appears in the 
B.C. Teacher for October. Advertising dem- 
onstrates the effectiveness of vivid sugges- 
tion, as distinguished from force. Through 
the mediums of the schools, the press, the 
radio, and the movies, education is just as 





potent a form of indirect social control. The 
young can easily be molded, but the mature, 
who will resent changes, will accept them 
only if they are given symbols which make 
them seem to be the familiar forms. The na- 
tional tongue and the national culture of the 
conquered people must be preserved, and 
the direction of social control, which must 
operate unseen, must be in the charge of na- 
tives who are loyal to the victors. 


The opportunity and the need of “Ap- 
proaching the Air Age through English” are 
enthusiastically set forth by Rose N. Cohen 
in the October number of Education. Abun- 
dant materials are in print for use in units of 
work which can be organized around major 
centers of interest and major aviation top- 
ics. These units may include the history or 
the pioneers of aviation and vocational op- 
portunities in the field. For the school with 
limited library resources, two anthologies 
have been published which make the teach- 
ing of aviation units possible: Flying High, 
by Rose N. Cohen, and Wings for You, by 
E. A. Cross (New York: Macmillan, 1942). 


A live English course for sophomores 
which has been developed by the teachers 
of West High School, Rockford, is de- 
scribed by Mary I. Carlson in the Jilinois 
English Bulletin for October. The example 
of a single unit makes clear the kind of prob- 
lem and the kind of activity which the 
course emphasizes. The topic is ““American- 
ization’”’; the basic reading consists of The 
Making of an American, The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok, and The Promised Land; 
the objectives are appreciation and under- 
standing of contributions made to American 
life by different races and nationalities. 
Students listened to transcriptions of the 
radio program “Americans All—Immigrants 
All,” wrote papers on prominent Americans 
of foreign birth or extraction from Kirsten 
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Flagstadt to Joe Di Maggio, and heard an 
Italian girl recite Daly’s Italian dialect 
poems. 

The practical approach to the students’ 
reading problem is illustrated by their study 
of “escape literature,” which led them to 
discriminate between the realism of Cather, 
Rolvaag, Rose Wilder Lane, and Will James 
and the conventionalized plots of Hough, 
Zane Grey, Curwood, and Wright. 

This approach to reading requires that 
teachers of English have a wider and deeper 
knowledge of human nature, history, and 
the contemporary scene, as well as of litera- 
ture interesting to adolescents, than does the 
traditional literary-aesthetic treatment, in 
which teachers may rely largely upon lit- 
erary background acquired in college. 


Every week students of the three high 
schools in Cedar Rapids broadcast the news 
from the schools of eastern Iowa over WMT. 
Last year more than fifty schools co-oper- 
ated by sending in news items and school 
papers. In the October-November Quill and 
Scroll, Cedar Rapids students explain how 
the news is gathered, how the script is made, 
and how the reporters chosen for the week 
prepare and conduct the broadcast. 


The Negro and the War, by Earl Brown 
and George R. Leighton, is a concise state- 
ment of essential and timely information 
about the economic and social problems of 
the Negro, illustrated by graphs and dia- 
grams. It is No. 71 of the “Public Affairs 
Pamphlets,” published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, at ten cents each. 


A parallel-groups experiment to test the 
effectiveness of short-exposure training in 
teaching spelling to pupils of Grades IV-VI 
is the subject of a bulletin from the Univer- 
sity of California Press (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles), which sells for seventy-five cents. 
The title is Training for Speed and Accuracy 
of Visual Perception in Learning To Spell. 
Luther C. Gilbert and Doris Wilcox, the au- 
thors, conclude that for readers of normal 
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ability who have had some phonetic instruc- 
tion, this procedure does develop desirable 
habits of intensive observation. How much 
the procedure would increase the rate of 
learning through general reading is still to be 
determined. 


An article by Marion Quin on the need of 
American pupils to study Latin-American 
culture (in Progressive Education, Novem- 
ber) concludes with a brief bibliography and 
a list of available 16-mm. sound films, most 
of them in one reel. The films are available 
without charge from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City. They 
present the picturesque or characteristic 
features of life in Central and South Amer- 
ica. 


Chairman of the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Committee, Herschel Brickell, has 
announced the winners of the annual award 
of prizes for the best short stories published 
in American magazines during the last year. 
The first prize of $300 goes to Eudora Welty 
for ““The Wide Net,” published in Harper’s. 
The second prize of $200 was awarded to 
Wallace Stegner for “Two Rivers,” pub- 
lished in the Aélantic Monthly. Wilbur L. 
Schramm has won the third prize of $100 for 
“Windwagon Smith,” published in the Aé- 
lantic Monthly. The special prize of $100 for 
a first-published short story goes to Jeanne 
E. Wylie for “A Long Way To Go,” also 
published in the Aélantic Monthly. 


“Wartime Consumer Education” is the 
title of the November Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. A chapter on the O.P.A. introduces 
the chapters on the school and consumer 
education. There is a selected bibliography. 
The Bulletin is $3.00 a year for eight issues, 
or $1.00 per copy. 

The methods used and the results 
achieved in reading-English classes for re- 
tarded students are reported by Adeline Al- 
drich Riefling, a teacher in the Beaumont 
High School, St. Louis, in the October 


School Review. From diaries written by the 
students, from questionnaires, and from the 
results of standard tests, the teachers dis- 
covered individual problems and capacities. 
Most of the students, ninth- and tenth- 
graders, were in the average classification, 
the median retardation in reading, 2.4 
grades. During the ninety-minute class pe- 
riods, extending from February to May, 
part of the time was devoted to group work 
assigned in textbooks for reading classes. 
-art of the time was used for individual 
guidance in reading magazines and books 
popular among high-school students which 
were placed in the classroom library. Every 
student kept a daily graph of his reading 
achievement. Those whose progress was ex- 
ceptionally slow were given special instruc- 
tion. Final tests showed a median gain of 
2.1 grades in reading ability. 


Dr. George B. Strayer, director of organi- 
zation and administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gives a forecast 
of the changes to come in the American edu- 
cational system in his article, “Postwar 
Education,’ which appeared in the first 
number of the new magazine, Predictions of 
Things To Come. The magazine, which con- 
sists exclusively of articles forecasting the 
future by eminent authorities likely to be 
right, went on sale in the United States and 
in Canada on October 2. It is published by 
the Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City. 


The first number of The Explicator, a new 
magazine of interest to English teachers, 
appeared in October. Sold from Box 1247, 
College Station, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
the magazine is edited by G. W. Arms, J. P. 
Kirby, L. G. Kocke, and J. E. Whitesell. It 
consists of a large sheet folded into eight 
pages, each of which may be cut and refold- 
ed to four by six inches for filing purposes. 
Each sheet contains one or more explica- 
tions of some reference or difficulty in the 
text of a poem. There are also questions on 
similar points of interpretation addressed to 
readers of the magazine. The subscription 
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price is one dollar for eight monthly numbers 
from October to June. 


A pamphlet in two parts titled A Diagnos- 
tic Approach to the Reading Program has been 
issued by the Division of Instructional Re- 
search of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. The first part is concerned 
with the nature of the reading problem and 
the orientation of the teacher; the second 
part is mainly concerned with diagnostic 
methods in the classroom. The cost of each 
part is fifteen cents per copy. 


A list of personal narratives, documented 
reports, novels, and other fictional treat- 
ments of the war for use in the high-school 
classroom is presented in High Points for 
September. Part of a report made by a cur- 
riculum workshop committee preparing ‘‘Li- 
brary Materials in English,” the list in- 
cludes books which explain our crisis, de- 
scribe the various fronts of the war, reveal 
the heroism of unnamed fighters for free- 
dom, and otherwise create the kind of aware- 
ness that we need. Headings refer to the 
origin of the war, the experience of fighting, 
Russia, China, the unconquered, the refu- 
gees, the Army, the Air Corps, and the ob- 
jectives we are fighting for. It is a well- 
rounded selection by conservative and lib- 
eral, journalist, dramatist, and philosopher. 


An experiment reported by Letha Plow- 
man and J. B. Stroud in the September Jour- 
nal of Educational Research provides evi- 
dence that informing pupils about the cor- 
rectness of their responses to objective test 
questions facilitates learning. Two hundred 
and fifty pupils of the tenth and eleventh 
grades participated in the experiment. The 
material for study was a pamphlet on the 
history of books and bookmaking. All the 
students studied the pamphlet, took a test, 
examined the results, and repeated the test 
a week later. They also went through the 
same procedure except for the step of exam- 
ining the results of their test before repeat- 
ing it a week later. If the first test papers 
were not inspected, the second test papers 
averaged about 5 per cent lower than the 
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first. If the first test papers were inspected, 
the second papers averaged nearly 20 per 
cent higher. 


“Guidance in Leisure Reading,” by Nell 
Doherty, University High School, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, is a mimeographed pamphlet 
of thirty pages on the objectives, the plan, 
and the evaluation of a leisure-reading pro- 
gram. Sold by the author at fifty cents for 
single copies, with discounts for group 
orders. 


Common Ground, published by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, has begun 
its third year. The editor is now M. Mar- 
garet Anderson. Illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, the autumn number of 112 
pages contains an excellent variety of ex- 
pository and imaginative writing by Ameri- 
can citizens from all parts of the world. 


An annotated bibliography of forty-five 
books and magazines titled Newspaper Dis- 
crimination, by Edgar Dale and Verna 
Spicer, is published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, at 
twenty-five cents per copy. 


Industry's War Production is a pamphlet 
written by newspaper correspondents on 
metals, tools, airplanes, ships, and tanks. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, 14 West 
Forty-ninth Street, New York City, is the 
copyrighter and distributor. 


At least eight services or pamphlets to aid 
teachers in training their pupils to use the 
dictionary may be obtained without charge 
from the G. and C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Probably most 
teachers of English already know the little 
five-times-a-year magazine called Word 
Study, but the pronunciation tests, word- 
origin slides, and other helps should be inter- 
esting and equally valuable. 


The Wreckord is an annual booklet pub- 
lished by the Travelers New Bureau of 
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Hartford, Connecticut. The current issue 
presents a comprehensive analysis of the 
facts about accidents in which forty thou- 
sand persons were killed and about one and 
a half-million persons were injured in 1941. 


“A Handbook for Student Teachers’”’ has 
been published as the June, 1942, number 
of the University High School Journal by the 
University High School (Grove Street at 
Fifty-seventh, Oakland, Calif.) of the Uni- 
versity of California. A committee of which 
Helen Hunt is chairman analyzes the routine 
of the student-teacher and advises him on 
broadening his experience and orienting 
himself in a new community and a new 
school. The cost of single copies by mail is 
thirty-five cents. 


A study of the spellings of words in eight 
pages of Huckleberry Finn, in which Nigger 
Jim relates an adventure, demonstrates that 
Mark Twain was sincere and competent in 
his representation of Negro dialect. James 
Nathan Tidwell summarizes the results of 
the study in the October American Speech. 
One group of the respelled words shows low 
colloquial pronunciations, such as “‘afeard,”’ 
“alwuz” (stressed), and “‘awluz’’ (unstres- 
sed). Twain indicates southern dialect by 
dropping unstressed syllables, omitting 
post-vocalic final r’s, diphthongizing short 
e (“leg” to “laig”’), and preserving the 
archaic pronunciation of o7 (‘‘p’int”’). There 
are only two Negro language features in 
Jim’s speech, the shift from nuth’n to nuff’n 
and from they to dey. Twain’s virtuosity is 
best seen in the variant spellings for the 
same word. For and, en is the ordinary un- 
stressed form, an is stressed, and ’n occurs 
in a stereotyped expression, ‘‘up’n died.”’ 


A criticism of ““The Verb System of Basic 
English” is developed by Chad Walsh in 
American Speech for October. The BE word 
list contains only eighteen verbs, and in BE 
the function of verbs is greatly restricted. 
Ogden is influenced by Jeremy Bentham, 
who was suspicious both of abstract words 
and of verbs. This means that in StE there 
is a larger proportion of verbs in all tenses 
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and of verb phrases with infinitives and aux- 
iliaries, but in BE the proportion of verbs 
followed by prepositions, nouns, and adjec- 
tives is much larger. Examples of BE forms 
are: “I got ready,” “ I put him to death,” 
and “I do damage to the house.” In the 
paradigms of BE, shifts in construction are 
necessary. Past participles, for example, 
are included among the BE adjectives, but 
the underlying verb is lacking. Hence the 
following shift occurs from the active to the 
passive voice: 

The law was broken by me. 

I went against the law. 


Since the main use of BE is the instruc- 
tion of foreigners, simplicity and consistency 
are qualities desirable to the system. A 
foreigner would probably find it easier to 
remember ‘‘damage the house” than ‘do 
damage to the house.” Functional shift, if 
permitted at all, should be allowed as freely 
as in StE, and this practice would eliminate 
the unnecessary difficulties of the rules now 
governing the verb conjugation of BE. The 
ideal system of teaching English to foreigners 
will emphasize the normal grammatical pat- 
terns and will eagerly take advantage of use- 
ful devices like functional shift. 


A penetrative interpretation of Henry 
James’s development from the period of his 
earlier writing to the period of his major 
novels has been published by R. P. Black- 
mur in the Kenyon Review for autumn. Mr. 
Blackmur shows that The Sacred Fount 
(1900) is the transitional work in which 
James demonstrated that his preparation 
for the great later work had been completed. 
In this novel James succeeded in merging 
the external form of the fable (which domi- 
nates in such tales as The Altar of the Dead), 
the mediate or psychological form of the 
plot, and the substantive or poetic form 
which belongs especially to the novel. 
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“Poetry’s Dark Night,” in the Kenyon 
Review for spring, is the title of an essay by 
Jacques Maritain, in which the Catholic 
philosopher and critic argues that the weak- 
nesses of poetry since Poe and Baudelaire 
have been caused largely by the descent of 
poets from the level of the rational intellect 
into the abysses of the unconscious or the 
spirit. An answer to M. Maritain by Harold 
Rosenberg appears in the Partisan Review 
for September-October. Mr. Rosenberg 
demonstrates that modern poetry has no 
frontiers which it is forbidden to cross. “It 
is serious about all former miracles, includ- 
ing that of Grace; since Grace too is a hu- 
man condition and can therefore be under- 
stood and perhaps ultimately produced at 
will.” 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

In a pamphlet titled Radio in the Schools 
of Ohio, Seerley Reid surveys the nature and 
distribution of sound equipment in the Ohio 
schools and explains the uses of radio by the 
schools. Copies are sold at 25 cents each by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We have received copies of the following 
bulletins from the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 

No. 27: The Lone Ranger, by FREDERICK 
WYATT. 10 cents. 

No. 50: How To Build a Radio Audience, by 
HOWARD ROWLAND. to cents. 

No. 51: Radio and College Youth, by 
HoOwARD ROWLAND. 25 cents. 

No. 60: Music Time, by G. D. WIEBE. 10 
cents. 

No. 62: Radio over U.S.A., by NORMAN 
WOELFEL. 50 cents. 

No. 63: Reading, Radio, and Attitudes, by 
R. R. LOWDERMILK. to cents. 
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FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 

Applying Good English' is a composition 
text for ninth grade designed to keep in step 
with the recommendations of the National 
Council for the Teachers of English as set 
forth in their recent publication Basic Aims 
for English Instruction in American Schools. 
The organization of the material in this text 
completely separates grammar and the 
study of composition on the assumption that 
grammar as a tool to be used in attaining 
clearness and accuracy of expression is most 
effectively taught as an isolated subject. 
This, of course, is not in accordance with 
the more modern philosophy in the teaching 
of English. Approximately one-half the 
book is intended to emphasize the use of our 
language in the normal life of our boys and 
girls in a democracy; whereas the remaining 
pages consist of the usual formal grammar 
exercises found in most textbooks in Eng- 
lish. 

That the authors have made a worthy at- 
tempt to follow the philosophy of the Na- 
tional Council in the first part of their text 
is unquestionable. Emphasis has _ been 
placed upon the use of language in its func- 
tional sense, as is evidenced in such units as 
“Sharing Your Experiences,” “Practicing 
Democracy,” “Learning To Use the Li- 
brary,” “Letter Writing,” and “Making 
Friends.” The usual canned and unnatural 
types of activities have been for the most 
part avoided, and in their place the authors 
have used English projects that are based 
upon real life-situations. The more progres- 


‘By Henry S. Canby, John Baker Opdycke, 
and Margaret Gillum. (‘‘“Modern English Course,”’ 
Book I.) New York: Macmillan, 1942. $1.48. 


sive teacher and her pupils will undoubtedly 
enjoy the first section of this text dealing 
with the really important aspects of our lan- 
guage. The activities are lively, interesting, 
and modern; and it is unfortunate that this 
same spirit does not prevail in the second 
half of the book. 

The grammar section of this text consists 
of ten units progressing from the recogni- 
tion of sentences on through subjects and 
predicates, phrases, clauses, parts of speech, 
capitalization, punctuation, and spelling. 
The method of instruction is chiefly by 
means of diagnostic and mastery tests. To 
the average pupil this type of work will be 
a letdown from the really functional units 
making up the first part of the book. Many 
teachers will question the necessity of teach- 
ing much of the grammar that is included, 
and still more will doubt the wisdom of so 
completely divorcing speaking and writing 
activities from the grammatical principles 
involved in doing them efficiently. 

Teachers of English who are waiting for 
the miracle of miracles (a really sound text- 
book combining the four aspects of our lan- 
guage—reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening—with only those grammatical prin- 
ciples that actually function) will still find 
their hopes not yet realized in the book A p- 
plying Good English. However, teachers who 
have been searching for a text containing 
definite instruction in formal grammar set 
apart from composition activities will find 
this book worthy of serious consideration. 


HELEN I. ACKERMANN 


Amos HIatt JuNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Look to the Mountain. 

Holt. $2.75. 

So many novels of pioneers have appeared re- 
cently that one so fresh and compelling as Look to 
the Mountain comes as a surprise. Whit and Melissa 
left Kettleford, New Hampshire, in 1769 and jour- 
neyed northward up the Merrimack to a new coun- 
try of lakes and streams. The story of their life to- 
gether is very beautiful, and to share it as we do is to 
feel saner and surer of a future when people are no 
longer victims of hate and greed. 


By LeGrand Cannon, Jr. 


The Robber Bridegroom. By Eudora Welty. Double- 
day. $2.00. 

Eudora Welty already holds a high place among 
American writers. In her latest book she has written 
a story of fantasy and imagination—of banditry and 
Indians and shy unearthy figures. It is a book to 
talk about, to share with others, to watch for secret 
meanings and haunting implications. The place 
(perhaps) is the Natchez country; the time (per- 
haps), the age of Mike Fink. 

There Is Today. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

The author of If J Have Four Apples has again 
written of everyday people and everyday problems. 
Young people today are faced with war. Shall they 
marry and have a few weeks or months of happiness 
before the boys are drafted? Miss Lawrence tells the 
story of Candace and Andy, of the choice they made, 
and of what the people about them thought and said 
and did. 


By Josephine Lawrence. 


The Horn of Life. By Gertrude Atherton. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Lynn Randolph drove an ambulance in France 
during the first World War. Returning to California, 
she became a business woman—a somewhat uneasy, 
dissatisfied, but successful woman. Three men 
wanted to marry her. The reader, and Lynn, are not 
quite sure what choice she will make. The San Fran- 
cisco historical background is significant. 


Primer for Combat. By Kay Boyle. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2.50. 

The American-born author of White Horses of 
Vienna has lived in France since 1922. Here she has 
written of her neighbors and friends, of turmoil and 
disaster and bravery and cowardice; of the French 
who risked all they had for their country and of 
others who feared democracy. An excellent picture 
of a bewildered, angry people embittered by Nazi 
conquest. 


Treveryan. By Angela du Maurier. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

None but Treveryans had ever lived in the beau- 
tiful stately house of that name on the wild Cornish 
coast. The eerie, tragic, romantic story of this old 
English family moves rapidly from climax to climax. 
Few readers will find their attention wandering. 
Tacey Cromwell. By Conrad Richter. Knopf. $2.00. 

Tacey Cromwell was a girl with a past, and the 
good ladies of the church and town set a crown of 
thorns upon her brow. Tacey held a fierce yearning 
for respectability and love and family. Her story, 
written with the tenderness and pathos Richter has 
shown before, is a heartening one, a reaffirmation of 
human possibilities—the good in the worst of us, 


The Day Must Dawn. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 


The author, whose ancestors were Pennsylvania 
pioneers, tells the common tale of many brave early 
settlers, especially of a mother and the philosophy 
which enabled her to live serenely and heroically, 
hoping for a better, easier life for her children. Mrs. 
Turnbull is particularly happy in presenting the 
homely details of pioneer life, the small pleasures 
and deep satisfactions of courageous, spirited people 
striving for better things for their children. 


Grand Canyon. By V. Sackville-West. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

The time is 1945; Great Britain has been de- 
feated; the United States has defeated the Japanese 
and has made peace with Germany. A surprise at- 
tack is made on the United States. Among other 
places invaded is an airfield near the Grand Canyon. 
The author tells a fantastic and imaginative story of 
the invasion—the childlike stupidity of Americans 
and particularly of a group led to comparative (and 
unreal) safety by an English man and woman. The 
moral? 


My Heart for Hostage. By Robert Hillyer. Random. 
$2.50. 

Paris, 1919: a young American officer, bored and 
lonely after two years of war, met a pretty French 
girl. A love affair followed, and the young man lin- 
gered in France. Both man and girl were sincere, 
but the American never quite understood or trusted 
the French girl. Some readers find the story sym- 
bolic of our present social skepticism. A convincing 
story told in beautiful prose. 


The Complete Life. By John Erskine. Messner. 
$3.00. 
How to get the most out of living, with references 


to his own experiences. Good. 
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Crescent Carnival. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Messner. $2.75. 
Set in modern New Orleans, reversing the usual 
order of novels about that glamorous city—its gos- 
sip, scandal, and carnivals and its wicked past. 


One Destiny. By Phil Stong. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50. 
A war story but not a grim one. It concerns the 
Murdock family with boys in the war. Movie rights 
have already been sold. 


The World of Yesterday: An Autobiography. By 
Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3.00. 
Artist, historian, and psychologist, Zwig writes of 
life in the world he has known. Illustrated. 


America: The Story of a Free People. By Allan 
Nevins and Henry Steele Commager. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 

How a wilderness environment modified an Old 

World culture and how intermixture of races has 

changed racial institutions. 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. By Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Emily Kimbrough. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 

The authors re-enjoy their grand tour of France 
and England twenty years ago. Their sense of hu- 
mor in ridiculous situations and their genius for ex- 
pression make this a “funny”? book invaluable for 
jaded readers. 


Thorofare. By Christopher Morley. Harcourt, 

Brace. $2.75. 

A zestful story of a nine-year-old English boy 
who came to make his home in the United States in 
1897. Uncle Dan had already become at home in the 
United States, but ‘‘the past is always present.” 
When he returned to England for a visit, it was de- 
cided that his orphan nephew, Jeff, should accom- 
pany him back to America. Morley says the story 
was suggested to him by the experiences of British 
children sent to this country at the present time. 


The American Tradition. Edited by Louis B. Wright 
and H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. Crofts. 

The purpose of this anthology, the editors ex- 
plain, is to suggest something of the qualities that 
have given to the United States “‘strength and the 
elements of greatness.’? Included are such docu- 
ments as Patrick Henry’s “liberty or death’”’ speech 
and the Declaration of Independence as well as 
essays and short stories from many authors of the 
past and present. ‘‘America Speaking”’ describes this 
book, which enables us to see our country in per- 
spective more clearly and gives greater dignity and 
force to American integrity and patriotism. 

New Directions in Prose and Poetry, 1942. Edited by 
James Laughlin. Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions. $3.50. 

Writing, says the editor, goes stale and soft when 
innovators and nonconformists are stifled; tradition 
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and experiment—contrasted—make a lively litera- 
ture. So, New Directions offers a survey of writing 
that lies outside commercial and conventional 
spheres, the work of the writers who, the editor be- 
lieves, are attempting to be different at least, if not 
new. About twenty writers are represented. The ed- 
itor stresses the responsibility of writers in effecting 
the economic re-education necessary if we are to 
have a better world after the war. 


A Treasury of British Humor. Edited by Morris 
Bishop. Coward-McCann. $3.00. 
A companion volume to A Subtreasury of Ameri- 
can Humor. Eight hundred pages of verse and 
prose, from Chaucer to Thirkell. 


Innocent Merriment: An Anthology of Light Verse. 
Edited by Franklin P. Adams. Whittlesey. 
$3.00. 

The author says it was the condescending atti- 
tude of book reviewers that roused his ire and made 
him a defender of light verse. This volume contains 
only the verse which he has enjoyed reading. He 
concedes that most poets would prefer to write a 
great serious poem. Contents are grouped by types. 
The volume will arouse much “innocent merri- 
ment.” 


Storm over the Land: A Profile of the Civil War. By 
Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
Largely drawn from Abraham Lincoln: The War 

Years, with some sections re-written; profusely illus- 

trated with maps, drawings, and photos. 


I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century. By John An- 
drew Rice. Harper. $3.00. 

This vivid picture of the southern way of life by a 
native-born South Carolinian and Rhodes scholar 
is co-winner, with Julian Green’s Memories of Happy 
Days, of the Harper One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Nonfiction Award. 


My World—and Welcome to It. By James Thurber. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
A rich and varied collection of humor and satire 
by the inimitable Thurber. 


I Remember, I Remember. By André Maurois. 
Translated from the French by Denver and Jane 
Lindley. Harper. $3.00. 

All books by Maurois have been banned by the 
Nazis. This intimate story of his boyhood, his ex- 
periences in the first World War, his two marriages, 
and his election to a membership in the French 
Academy are related with a romantic simplicity. 
America, he says, “‘by refusing to ratify the guaran- 
tee of the League of Nations, rendered this war pos- 
sible, even probable.”’ He fled to America for protec- 
tion and has recently taught in several of our col- 
leges. 
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Victor Hugo. By Matthew Josephson. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

The acknowledged leader of France’s intellectual 
world, uncompromising in his fight for democratic 
principles, fled from dictatorship in times much like 
our own—to return to his country in triumph after 
twenty years. Josephson makes a realistic analysis 
of wide scope in writing of the many-faceted life of 
this man who dominated his times. The close paral- 
lelism to the present is pointed out by the author, 
who quotes Hugo as saying over and over, “‘A great 
people cannot die.” 


Willard Gibbs. By Muriel Rukeyser. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

The word-using poet has written a tribute to a 
great scientist who spoke in symbols: ‘‘Mathematics 
is a language.’”’ The story opens with a slave-ship 
mutiny in 1839. The author is keenly interested in 
the scientific spirit and imagination, in the cultural 
traditions of the age in which Gibbs lived and 
thought. She groups together Melville, Whitman, 
and Gibbs and draws analogies between the James, 
Adams, and Gibbs families. 


Virginia Woolf. By E. M. Forster. Harcourt, Brace 
$1.00. 
This essay, a poetic evaluation, was given as a 
Rede lecture at Cambridge in 1941. 


Goals for America. By Stuart Chase. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund. $1.00. 
A budget of our needs and resources. The second 
in a series of reports on post-war problems made by 
Chase. 


World in Trance: From Versailles to Pearl Harbor. 

By Leopold Schwarzschild. Fischer. $3.50. 

“An authoritative history of Germany’s war 
against the world in the years 1918-1939 as part of 
a thirty years’ war, and the failure of the Allies to 
recognize and stay united against this undeclared 
and continuing assault.’’ Never again conclude that 
power and armaments are wrong! All order and all 
civilization rest upon the existence of weapons and 
power. What to do when the war is over and how to 
meet post-war problems are challenging theses of 
this book. “‘In the business of enforcing peace there 
is no substitute for our own will and will power.” 


The Prodigal Returns. By Harold Garnet Black. 

Revell. $1.00. 

The effective story of the Prodigal Son has for a 
background the period and setting of the immortal 
first story of the prodigal who spent all in riotous 
living and returned to a forgiving father. The writer 
has familiarized himself with the Orient and has 
caught the color and picturesqueness of the East and 
its people. 
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Storm Point. By Ruth Eleanor McKee. Doubleday 

Doran. $2.50. 

Sheila Storm, daughter of emotionally unstabk 
parents, influenced by a stern and upright grand 
mother, is a victim of conflicting forces. Of her fight 
for peace, her love for her grandmother, the infl 
ence of her college friends, the author of Christopher 
Strange writes a turbulent novel. 


The Lower Mississippi. By Hodding Carter. Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50. 
The history and color of Mississippi from Cairo 
to New Orleans. For the many collectors of river 
books. 


Turning Leaves. By Ellen Proctor. Dodd, Mead 
$2.50. 
A family story, with lively parents and seven ir 
repressible children. Winner of Dodd, Mead Fictior 
Prize. 


Carry Me Back. By Rebecca Yancey Williams. Dut 
ton. $3.00. 

The author of Vanishing Virginian writes the 
story of her own youth, of her obstreperous father, 
the mother who managed him with the greatest of 
ease, and cousins, cousins, cousins. Young Rebecca 
kept a diary and recorded her first conquests. A gay 
and amusing story of a happy childhood in old Vir 
ginia—after ‘‘the slaves were freed from us.” 


The Days of Ofelia. By Gertrude Diamant. Hough 
ton Mifflin. $2.75. 
A winsome little Mexican girl and her large and 
exciting family furnish a real thrill for jaded readers 


The Prodigal Women. By Nancy Hale. Scribner’s 
$3.00. 

This long book with several major women char 
acters is being widely read. Perhaps the psychologi 
cal studies make it exciting. The women are thwart- 
ed and maladjusted, prodigals; the men are sadists. 
The setting is Boston, and the personality of the 
Bostonese is probed with vicious thoroughness. 


The Little People. By Albert Halper. Harper’s. 
$2.50. 
Employees of an exclusive Chicago store selling 

hats, furs, and gentlemen’s haberdashery come alive 

in this pessimistic story. We see these “‘little people”’ 
at work and, pathetically, in their homes and at 
play. The picture is vivid hut not heartening. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
The Reading of Verbal Material in Ninth Grade Alge- 
bra. By Margaret Grace McKim. (‘‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education,” No. 850.) 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. $2.10. 
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Through a very technical analysis of experimen- 
tal data, this dissertation concludes that reading, 
even of verbal material, in algebra requires a special 
skill which must be taught specifically—in the alge- 
bra class. The special component skills of such read- 
ing include mastery of a technical vocabulary, partly 
composed of familiar words with new meanings; the 
interpretation of symbolism, even outside algebraic 
expressions; Close reading, with special attention to 
relational words; recall of previous learning neces- 
sary in mastering new steps; noting and memorizing 
emphasized rules. Special types of reading are fol- 
lowing induction of generalizations and following ap- 
plications of a law. 


The Last Word in Make-up. By Dr. Rudolph G. 

Liszt. Dramatists Play Service. $1.65. 

A detailed analysis of the mechanics and the art 
of makeup, illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. The exposition proceeds from ‘Primary 
Course” through three courses of increasing diffi- 
culty and ends with “Post Graduate Course.” 


The Educational Theories of John Ruskin. By Hilda 
Boettcher Hagstotz. University of Nebraska 
Press. 

Ruskin’s principles of education and his psycho- 
logical ideas mainly in relation to his educational ac- 
tivities with children. The last chapter is titled 
“Views on the Education of Women.” 


Wings over the Classroom: An Anthology of Poetry 
Composed by the School Teachers of America, Sec- 
ond Series. Harbinger House. $3.00. 

Sturdier binding, the addition of an index, and 
the fact that cash and literary awards were made by 
the publishers testify to the popularity of the ven- 
ture, which is to issue a new edition of teachers’ 
poems annually. Many of the poems included in this 
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second series are reprinted from such varied sources 
as Poetry, the New York Times, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


FOR THE STUDENT 
Forward! By Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott. 

Scott, Foresman. $1.80. 

This book for the ninth grade is the third volume 
in the “Growth in Reading Program,” of which the 
seventh- and eighth-grade volumes are Action! and 
Contact! Variety of form, immediacy of appeal in the 
subject matter, and skilfully designed sections 
(‘‘Man against the Sea,” ““Winning the Air,”’ ‘‘Look- 
ing Ahead”) contribute to the dynamic character of 
this book for junior high school readers. The discus- 
sion guides for each selection are carefully done. 
Numerous photographs. 


English Made Easy. By E. W. Henderson. San 
Francisco: A. F. Heuer (447 Sansome St.). 
Lessons in grammar and punctuation constructed 

according to the “segment system” in a pamphlet of 
ninety-eight pages, with stiff-paper cover. Exercises 
lead from the concrete noun and the transitive verb 
to complex sentence structures. The emphasis is 
placed upon identifying the segments of sentences 
and labeling them. 


Ten Old English Poems. Translated by Kemp Ma- 
lone. Johns Hopkins. $1.25. 

Alliteration is the main technical principle of the 
new translation. In cadences and metrical varia- 
tions as well as in directness of statement the trans- 
lation also suggests the original poems. The selec- 
tion comprises the most vivid lyrics in Old English, 
including ‘‘The Wanderer,” “The Seafarer,” ““Wife’s 
Lament,” and “Deor.” Paper and printing are un- 
usually attractive. 

















LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


“Class-emade Classbooks” 


A Spelling Review -60 
Teacher’s Manual 25 


Small body of material, 780 words most frequently 
misspelled by High School pupils; technique for 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by 
graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours 
use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- 
ulary .60 
Teacher’s Guide 25 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. 
Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be 
reflected in improved thinking according to ex- 
periment, and success checks more closely with 
vocabulary than with any other characteristic. 


A Composition Review 45 


Attention is concentrated on removing faults 
which normally persist in the 11th and rath 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the 
errors in English usage noted in the compositions 
of ro1s candidates for college. A time saver for 
teacher and pupil. 


Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty. 








The cost to US of each test: 


3 of a cent in paper 

iy of a cent in ink 

10 hours in skilled labor 
2 to 12 for reading the book 
2 to 3 for forming the test 


| for cutting stencil, running 
copies, filing, and recording. 


The cost to YOU of each test: 


5 cents 


Absurd? Yes! 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Sample free 


US! 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street 





Supervise students’ reading! 


To get them to read more, 
to read better, 
to read better books, 


you need a definite, convenient record of their recent reading— 
titles, comprehension, and enjoyment. 


The Cumulative Reading Record 


devised by Margaret M. Skinner in the Wisconsin (University ) 
High School serves your need admirably. 
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Chicago 
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‘Ready in January 
HAPPY LANDINGS 


HERZBERG - PAINE - WORKS : editors 





An incredible book—one that gives all the slants of 
the air picture. It contains 24 selections about air 
planes and the men who fly them. Under the head 
ings, How It FEELs tro FLty—LEARNING TO BE A 
Pitor—A1RMEN AT War—HiGH ADVENTURI 

STORIES OF THE AIR—FLYING IN THE FUTURE, are 
gathered articles, poems and stories on aviation 
from leading airmen,—as Wolfgang Langewiesche, 
A. P. de Seversky, Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Igor 


[van Sikorsky, and others of like importance. 


SPEECH a4 uicH scHooL course 
SARETT - FOSTER - McBURNEY 


This new book offers the definite practical help that 
teachers have come to expect from these successful 
teachers and writers. It is fully equipped with il- 


lustrations that teach. 
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English in Action® 


Published by D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Encourages the self-reliance demanded by today’s effort 





Gives students 
@ An opportunity to develop fundamental skills along lines and at 


a speed best suited to their individual interests and abilities. 


e A language arts program full of stimulating activities, making 


them want to use these skills in speaking and writing. 


© Assured mastery of the most important tool in their mental 


kits—their own language. 


*JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 
Tressler and Shelmadine—Grades 7-9 


* ENGLISH IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 
Tressler— Grades 9-12 


Practice Books Answer Books Teacher’s Manuals 





AMERICA’S 
ENGLISH 


By Daringer and Sweeney 








for grades 7-9 


As one examiner writes concerning these books, “‘good citizenship is kept in the 
foreground as-an objective.” This series offers priceless experiences in demo- 
cratic living—thus it aids directly in a phase of the wartime program of 
school which English teachers are being called upon to implement. Because the 
learning experiences are interesting, socially significant enterprises worked out 
by the pupils themselves, pupils gain a new appreciation of the value of the 
specific language skills. Under new stimulation, with real goals to achieve, 
they will work harder—and far more enthusiastically—than ever before. 


bone ag WORLD BOOK COMPANY ee! gia 








